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SIX YEARS AGO. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE CHXTKCH OP ST. GUDULE. 

g|URING the interview before the Staff, 
the heart of honest, brave, and 
worthy Rudiger Oldendorf had been 
stirred with indignation. He knew and saw 
that which the colonel neither knew nor eared 
to see, and had no appreciation of — the 
genuine strength of character possessed by 
Ludwig Grahams — a strength wonderful in 
one so young and enthusiastic — with an inde- 
pendence of thought and emotions of chivalry 
that came of his old Celtic blood rather than 
his German breeding. 

For a time, Ludwig forgot all about the 
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mortification to which he had been subjected 
in his anxiety to discover his friend. 

As he passed through the bivouac of the 
brigade, the coohiess with which his comrades 
betook themselves to smoking, lounging, and 
laughing over the jokes and caricatures of 
the weekly Kladderadatch amid all the horrid 
debris of the past conflict, impressed and sad- 
dened him. The indifference with which they 
spoke of death, though an ordinary and every- 
day casualty of strife, showed that it had lost 
all the influence it had in happier times ; and 
he felt that to contemplate the sufferings of 
the wounded was worse than the perfect re- 
pose of those who could feel no more in this 
world. 

Amid all this, he looked already forward to 
peace — to the delight he should feel in being 
once more at home ; and in the pleasure of 
that hope, forgot alike misgiving and doubt, 
whether he might be spared to see the day 
when the kisses of his mother and Margarethe 
would be upon his cheek. 

In many places around him lay the stiffened 
corpses of those who had not been removed, 
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and they seemed to be still staring at him or 
the sky as he passed them. Sergeants were 
collecting the ammunition out of their 
pouches, and in many instances portions of 
their clothing, but more especially their 
boots, were appropriated to supply the wants 
of the living. By the Krankentrager, many of 
the slain had been borne into the little church 
of St. Gudule, which Ludwig entered in the 
prosecution of his painful search, just as the 
sunset and the shadows of evening began to 
darken and deepen, and there a sad sight 
awaited him. 

The ancient church was small, with a paved 
floor ; the pillars and arches of the nave and 
side aisles were plainly whitewashed ; the un- 
lighted candles were on the altar ; but the 
tiny lamp of the sanctuary was still burning. 
Through the painted windows and their mas- 
sive tracery, the light of the set sun struggled 
feebly ; and though the church had many 
occupants, no sound met the ear but the twit- 
tering of the birds among the ivy. The wholg 
fane was filled with dead men I Those that 
lay near the altar were mostly officers — ^the 
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rest in the aisles were rank and file, all laid 
side by side. On the breasts of some the 
KrankentrageVy or the Sisters of Charity, had 
placed cards, stating their name and rank, if 
known. 

The eyes of many were closed, and the 
faces of these looked peaceful and calm, like 
those of men sleeping after sore toil ; others 
had eyes that were fixed wide open, and faces 
yet distorted by i]iQ agony in which they had 
passed away. These dead were all Nassauers, 
and among them Ludwig saw some with 
whom he had conversed but a day or two 
before. 

Awed, impressed, and saddened to the 
heart's core by this piteous scene — ^by those 
rows of dead, of which, but for God's mercy 
he might have been one — Ludwig had lingered 
near the altar for some time, ere he became 
aware that the church had at least one other 
living occupant, and that some one was stir- 
ring near him, and he retired into a shadow 
made by the altar light, to observe. 

Knife and hook in hand, the Jew — the 
Jew, Benisrael, of a hundred camp-fire stories 
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— clad in his long, dark gaberdine, or species 
of dalmatic, his face masked, his beard float* 
ing, and his stealthy eyes gleaming with 
greed and avarice, came slowly up the aisle, 
scanning the dead and grinding his teeth 
with angel" to see that already the pockets 
of all were turned inside out, and that all 
their rings were gone. Suddenly there came 
a sound like a gasp or a gulp from one who 
lay in those ghastly ranks. The Jew turned 
at the sound, and saw the gleam of a diamond 
from a finger-ring : and, knife in hand, he was 
stooping over the prostrate man, doubtless 
to cut the finger off, when Ludwig sprang 
forward with a shout that made the place 
re-echo, and by one blow of his sword struck 
the Jew to the eartL 

By that blow he intended to have cleft the 
skull of the fiendish Israelite, but merely 
struck him down, and felt his own hand* 
tingle to the shoulder, as if he had struck a 
rock, for within his hat Benisrael wore a 
skull-cap of iron ; and Ludwig was about to 
try the effect of a thrust as the Jew was' 
scrambling away, when the ghastly wearer 
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of the ring struggled up into a sitting pos- 
ture, and uttered his name. 

" Otto Amswald t" exclaimed Ludwig — for 
he it was ; and as the former hastened to his 
side, the Jew left the church and escaped for 
that tima 

Otto, the sole living man in that charnel- 
house, utterly exhausted by loss of blood 
from a bullet wound in the left ribs, had been 
borne there for dead, and left thus by the 
Krankentrager. 

Poor Otto, as he lay there, had been mur- 
muring of Josephine, whose diamond had so 
nearly become the spoil of Benisrael. His 
mother had long since been dead, and was 
half-forgotten by the son for whom she would 
have kid down her life ; and now he was 
mutteringof this daxk-eyed Josephine, of whose 
existence she never knew ; for Otto was as 
deeply in love with her as any young man 
can be with a lovely girl ; " for the first time 
in that golden space between youth and 
manhood, who has not wasted his best years 
on imworthy passions/' and who knows that 
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his intended loves him with all the strength 
of her young heart. 

Ludwig applied his brandy flask to the 
lips of the sufierer, made a hasty attempt 
with handkerchiefs to bind up his wound — 
at least to arrest the oozing blood — and then 
hurried to procure more effectual assistance ; 
and in a brief space he had Otto in the sur- 
geon's care, and deposited in a large granary, 
which had been furnished with pallets, straw 
pillows, and so forth, and extemporised into 
an hospital. 

Next day he was so far recovered as to be 
able to converse a little ere Ludwig left him 
for duty in front — a duty from which it ap- 
peared there was very little chance of his ever 
returning. 

We have said that forty-two additional 
pieces of heavy ordnance had been got into 
position against Strasburg on the 29th of 
August. The fire of these did serious 
damage to all the public buildings, and 
although not destroyed entirely, the beautiful 
cathedral was greatly damaged and defaced ; 
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but its famous astronomical clock, the con- 
struction of Habrecht, and still regarded as 
one of the most wonderful pieces of mechanism 
in the world, escaped injury, and so did the 
grand organ. 

Less fortunate was the libi-aiy of the town. 
On the night after the new breaching battery 
was armed and opened, it was entirely des- 
troyed, and presented but a mass of blackened 
walls. This waa deemed a grievous calamity 
by the whole literary world, for the library 
contained more than a himdred and thirty 
thousand volumes, including works that no 
riches could replace. Among them was the 
famous " Landsberg Missal ; or, Garden of 
Delights," foil of Byzantine miniatures of the 
end of the twelfth century, and many produc- 
tions of the earliest German printers. 

Whole streets were involved in ruins, and 
left roofless with tottering walls. Many of 
the inhabitants were compelled to pass the 
nights in their cellars, while horseflesh was 
almost the only meat that could be obtained. 
Potatoes were twenty francs a pound, and 
all other things were in proportion ; yet 
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old Uhrich still defended Strasburg like a 
Trojan. 

It was on the night of the day after leaving 
Otto in safety — on the same night when the 
flames of the burning library sheeted the 
whole sky above Strasburg with red fire, and 
threw forward, in strong black outline, the 
spire of the cathedral, and every object that 
rose between, that Ludwig, with a working 
party of forty men, was sinking a parallel in 
the direction of the Jews' Gate. A pegged 
cord indicated the direction, and heading in 
person the Rhinelanders, who worked with 
their muskets beside them, he pushed before 
him the sap-roller, a round basket filled with 
earth, as a movable protection from rifle- 
shot, while those in rear of it dug fast and 
deep, throwing out the earth towards the 
enemy to get under cover. 

The blaze of light from the city rendered 
this work most perilous. Another time 
might have been chosen for it, but Ludwig 
was the jirst ofl&cer again for duty (subalterns 
had become scarce), and so Von Hbhenthal 
was resolved not to lose so good an opportu- 
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nity of exposing him to danger. There were 
no more libraries to bum in Strasburg, 
and such an opportunity could not occur 
again. 

His party had dug for several yards, and as 
yet not a man had been touched by the can- 
non-shot which the enemy, who could see 
them with perilous distinctness, sent plump- 
ing in quick succession to retard their opera- 
tions. Suddenly the firing ceased, when the 
light of the flaming library began to lower and 
lessen. This might have excited the suspicion 
of an older or more experienced soldier than 
Ludwig, who urged his men to fresh exertions 
with pickaxe and shovel — all unaware that 
some hundred of the Garde Mobile had issued 
from a small klinket, or salljrport, near the 
Stein Strasse, and, drawing their rifles behind 
them, were creeping on all fours, or almost on 
their stomachs, under cover of a low, thick 
hedgerow, towards him. 

Suddenly there was a shout — 

" Vive VEmpereur r and the commands, 
^^Feu! Croisez la baionetteT followed in 
quick succession the blinding volley, which 
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knocked over, killed, and wounded more 
than half his luckless party. There was a 
rush, a crash, and all that followed was con- 
fusion. 

The butt-end of a rifle, dealt with no un- 
sparing hand, laid Ludwig prostrate beside 
the sap-roller, while a thousand lights seemed 
to sparkle before his eyes. He staggered 
wildly up, instead of remaining still, by 
which he might have escaped further observa- 
tion, and thus had three bayonets levelled at 
him. 

These, however, were promptly struck up 
hy a young captain of the Garde Mobile, who 
demanded his sword, and made him prisoner. 
The parallel was destroyed in a few minutes. 
The French bugles blew to " retire," and with 
some others who were taken prisoners, Ludwig 
was half-pushed, half-dragged towards the 
sallyport. 

It closed behind them, and he found himself 
a prisoner in the hands of the enemy, and in 
Strasburg 1 

His chief captor, the captain, who seemed 
a lively and good-hearted young Frenchman, 
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bound up with his handkerchief a severe cut 
on Ludwig's head, from which the blood was 
flowing, saying as he did so, with a laugh — 

" Dieu merci / But after this row, we are 
rather dhhabilUe — eh, mon capitaine F'^ 

He gave Ludwig a mouthful of brandy 
from a flask that hung at his belt, and then 
said, with another pleasant laugh — 

" Mafoi ! You don't think that Strasburg 
is to be taken as Amiens was, by a handful of 
nuts !" 

*' I do not understand," replied Ludwig, 
faintly. 

^* In the time of Henry IV., a waggoner let 
fall a sack of nuts, as if by accident, and 
while the guard were picking them up, some 
Spaniards rushed out of a house close by, put 
them to the sword and captured the town. 
But what maimer of man is your general, to 
^nd a working party forwarf aid such a 
blaze of light as yonder library affords ?" 

As they proceeded towards the bridge by 
which the fosse, drawn from the 111, is crossed 
at the upper end of the Stein Strasse, a vast 
crowd, who had been wildly excited by the 
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conflagration of the library and other public 
buildings, came round the few prisoners with 
hoarse, fierce shouts, cursings, and revilings ; 
and Ludwig could see how gaunt and wan 
many of them were, how simken their eyes 
and pale their lips (as they hissed and showed 
their teeth), owing to the great and grievous 
scarcity of food ; but it sounded strange in 
his ears, to hear their maledictions and invec- 
tives, all uttered in very tolerable German. 

** Back, fellows — back 1 Give way there, 
or we shall have to tickle some of you with 
our cabbage-cutters," cried the oflBcer, as his 
men fixed their sword-bayonets ; and the 
pressure became so great that the French 
soldiers could scarcely advance a step. As 
this action, and the sudden glittering of the 
blades, seemed to indicate an intention of 
charging, and as French troops are not wont 
to stand on trifles in their mode of handling 
civilians, there was an impetuous stampede 
in two directions, and Ludwig found himself 
suddenly separated both from the officer and 
his escort, and borne by the human tide into 
a dark, imlighted, and narrow alley. 
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He had lost his cap ; his silver shoulder- 
straps and sword had been torn from him; 
and thus, his uniform being dark, he was less 
liable to be recognised as a Prussian. Yet he 
feared the infuriated people, and would rather 
have been under the protection of the Garde 
Mobile. 

He staggered giddily through the crowd as 
if to return, propping himself against the wall 
with one hand, as he felt weak and stunned ; 
but suddenly the ground seemed to open, or 
give way beneath his feet. He fell heavily 
down into some place, like a cellar, he knew 
not where, or what. But ere he could rise a 
hand was on his throat — a knife glittered 
above his eyes— and he found himself face 
to face with — Isaac Benisrael the Death 
Hunter ! 





CHAPTER II. 

THE WARNING OF WOE. 

T was autumn — September — ^the month 
of in-gathering, when in peaceful and 
rural districts much of calmness and 
tranquillity, even of sanctity, insensibly steal 
into the human breast, and dispose us to 
thought and solitude. By the Elbe and the 
Alster, and far away as the eye could stretch 
into Hanover from thence, the tawny stubbles 
of the gathered com imparted to the fields a 
sterile appearance, and though the Prussian 
cannon were pealing amid the Vosges, and 
blood was crimsoning the vineyards of Cham- 
pagne and Picardy, the ploughs were at work 
by the shores of the Elbe as quietly as ever, 
and the horrors of war were all unknown. 
The fruit had been gathered in the orchards, 
and the thrifty Holsteiners were lopping their 
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wood by the Trave, and cutting their homely 
peats for the coming winter. 

In busy Hamburg all was unchanged since 
Ludwig had last seen the spire of St. Michael 
melt away in the sunny haze, save that the 
harbour was silent and empty, and no foreign 
ships were moored by the gigantic rows of 
timber dolphins that mark the fairway at the 
Jonashaf(Mi, near St. Pauli Yet bustle per- 
vaded the noisy Bourse ; the girls promenaded 
by the Alster Damm ; the Pavilion was 
always full ; the pretty Vierlanders vended 
their bouquets as usual, and the bands of new 
regiments played quite as gaily as ever to the 
fashionable crowds in the Botanischer Garten ; 
but for all that, to Margarethe and the 
Grafine von Inveruglas, it seemed as if the 
glory had departed from the old Hanse 
city. 

Margarethe and Aunt Nerenstien were 
once more, as usual in their mansion near 
the Elbe ; but the thickets by the Caspar 
Bastion, which were so leafy and green on 
that eventful night, which seemed to have 
happened so long, long ago, were thin and 
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brown, and fast becoming stripped by the 
autumn winds. 

In spite of recent changes of scene, so 
deeply did Margarethe take to heart the ab- 
rupt manner in which she had been taken 
from Hamburg, and precluded from bidding 
a proper farewell to her lover before his de- 
parture for the Rhine, that she became thin 
and pallid, and it was seldom that her aunt, 
who, with all her decision of character, was 
tender and affectionate, could lure from her 
one of her old bright smiles, or raise one of 
the merry silver laughs which whilom came 
so pleasantly to the ear ; but after a month 
or so, though she seemed to recover much of 
her usual character; the girl was grave, and 
full of anxious thought. 

In the stillness of night, when she watched 
the star-lit river as it flowed past in its ma- 
jesty, in the solitude of the dull evenings — z, 
dulness only broken by tidings of the war 
then rolling towards the gates of doomed 
Paris — ^the yearning—the unuttered wailing 
of her heart — ^to see the absent one, even to 
hear of his perfect safety, would become as 
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acute as ever. She then would strive to for- 
get the gloom and bitterness of the separation, 
and looked forward, with a keen thrill of joy, 
to the happiness of their reunion. 

She had answered, in terms the most affec- 
tionate that Ludwig could wish for, his last 
farewell letter ; but as yet it had been un- 
answered. This was often a source of misery 
to her; but whether it had miscarried, or 
been suppressed by Hohenthal, it was impos- 
sible to say. Ludwig had not received it 
prior to that fatal night in the parallel before 
Strasburg. 

Of the state of matters between Ludwig 
and his colonel, and the astounding fact that he 
" and that dreadful Herr Doctor" were one and 
the same person, she was, as yet, in ignorance; 
and it was not likely that the Grafine, to 
whom that circumstance was a source of 
hourly dread and anxiety, would enlighten 
her. 

The young countess — ^for young yet she 
was, and beautiful as ever — was undoubtedly 
the more unhappy of the two. She knew 
that her son was close to a deadlier enemy 
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than all the Franc-Tireurs of the emperor ; 
she loathed that enemy m her soul now, 
bewailed her past folly and late timidity, 
and all the old love of her heart — her 
mother's heart — went forth to Ludwig 
Grahame. 

Memory of him in the past^ and hope for 
his future, were her only resource ; and in 
work and prayer, when not with Mar- 
garethe, whom she dearly loved for her absent 
boy's sake, day followed day monotonously 
How. 

On an evening soon after the electric wire 
had flashed to the shores of the Elbe from 
those of the Rhine tidings of the partial 
destruction of Strasburg by fire from within, 
said one account, by the Prussians' shells said 
another — an evening the countess was never 
to forget — she entered the drawing-room, 
where hung the portrait of her dead husband 
in his Uhlan uniform. 

It was deep twilight then, but still that 
species of twilight which renders objects dis- 
tinctly visible, yet whether the object that 
met her startled gaze was imagination, a 
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fiction of the weak human heart, or some- 
thing dread and unknown, it is impossible 
to say. 

Near the late Graf's portrait she saw — or 
thought she saw — ^^the outline of a dark and 
shadowy form — not quite opaque, as lines and 
objects could be seen through it as through a 
screen of thick black crape. It was tall, and 
thin, and ghostlike, and seen by her but for a 
moment, as it faded away like a moonbeam, 
and then her heart seemed to stand still, 
while sudden and terrible forebodings palsied 
it. 

She had dreamt of just such a figure — the 
alleged spectral monk of Inchmahom — on that 
night when her husband fell in battle in 
Moravia; the death- warning that haunted 
the house of Inveruglas, like the dark spectre 
of the Eglintons, the headless horseman of 
MacLean, the branch that falls from the tree 
of Dalhousie, the Bell of Coul that tolls when 
a Durward dies, the death-light of E/Oslin, and 
other omens of evil and woe peculiar to so 
many Scottish families, and now so consonant 
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to the ideas of those among whom the exiled 
Grahames had found a home. 

Was death or peril near her Ludwig ? 

She uttered a cry and fell on the floor, 
where she was found hy the faithful old 
Gretchen in a fainting condition. 





CHAPTEK III. 

ISAAC BENISRAEL, THE JEW. 

ATHEK! Father! Father!" cried a 
voice, amid the gloom — ^the shrill 
and excited voice of a woman, the 
sound of which seemed not unfamiliar to the 
ear of Ludwig, and he felt the nervous grasp 
of the infuriated Jew relax, as the hands of 
the latter were torn from his throat. 

Stunned and confused alike by the blow he 
had received, the fall and the sudden man- 
ner in which he had been a^ssaulted, Ludwig 
felt powerless of resistance, though frill of ap- 
prehension and wonder. Amid the dusk of 
the place, which was Hghted by a soUtaiy 
lamp, and the aspect of which he failed then 
to discern, he could only perceive that the 
wild gleaming eyes and waving beard of the 
dreadfiil old Israelite were replaced by the 
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soft and attractive face of a girl possessed of 
more than common beauty. 

Her eyes were dark and bright ; their 
expression tender, but decided ; her hair black 
and wavy. Where had he seen this face 
before ? In what atmosphere oi doppel-g anger s^ 
of doubt, diablerie, and double identities was 
he becoming involved again ? Was his reason 
weakened by suflfering and anxiety, or his brain 
by loss of blood ? Had the fact of the Herr 
Doctor and Colonel being one, affected him ? — 
for, to his fancy, the face that bent so tenderly 
over his, seemed in its bold and brilliant beauty 
not unlike that of Aloisa, the notary's niece^ 
whom he had last seen at the ball in the 
Stadt Theatre, and who perished so terribly. 

He closed his eyes in perplexity and weaxi- 
ness of thought ; but when he looked again, 
he recognised in the girl Judith, the unknown 
female whom he rescued from the four boors 
near the church of St. Gudule. So she wa» 
the daughter of that dreadful Jew, whose 
name was a byword in the Prussian tents, 
and whom, amid the obscurity, he could now 
hear muttering in this fashion. 
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'^Ja-ja! He tried to slay me in the 
church of Gudule ! Ach, Gott of Jacob, but 
he has peautifiil front tooths — ^peautiful, peau- 
tiful, peautiful !" 

And, grinning, he felt for his pincers in the 
pocket of his dalmatic, while Ludwig's blood 
alternately boiled and froze, as he thought of 
what might have been his fate but for the 
interposition of the girL 

In Strasburg, Isaac Benisrael was osten- 
sibly a Jew broker -a dealer in everything 
under the sun that would seU — ^and his shop, 
under which was his dwelling, was at the 
comer of an alley that opened into the Stein 
Strasse. The house itself was nearly all un- 
der^ound. and consisted chiefly of a series 
of groined vaults, small, dark, and massive, 
but eminently suited to all the purposes of 
Benisrael, who stored therein everything that 
he coidd lay his hands on. He was a 
usurer, a money-lender, a receiver of stolen 
goods ; and forther, as we have shown, a mur- 
derous thief — a Death Hunter on the field. 

So infamous was his character that some 
affirmed he was sprung from Judas; others 
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asserted that he could " only be the lineal 
descendant of the impenitent thief." But to 
have proved this would certainly have been 
one of " The Curiosities of Literature." 

Notwithstanding that his surroundings 
were so repulsive and alarming, the blow 
Ludwig had received was so severe that for a 
time he remained in a species of drowsy 
stupor. 

Was it mesmerism or what ? He felt the 
touch of Judith's soft and delicate - fingers 
about his temples and among his hair — hands 
that, if not yet loving, were tender, gentle, 
and sympathetic. Sh^ had much to make her 
interest herself in him who had saved her, 
she knew not from what — ^perhaps death it- 
self; and now he was in her care, helpless 
apparently, dying perhaps, and at the mercy 
of her dreadful father 1 

" Your ring — your ring !" she whispered in 
his ear, as she half-tore, in her terror, the 
jewel from his finger, and thrust it into her 
bosom. " Your ring, if you would save your 
life — I shall preserve it for you." 

" From whom T 
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" Hush !'' 

She assisted Ludwig to rise, placed a chair 
for him, and gave him a draught of water. By 
the lamp which burned on the bare oak table, 
he could then perceive that the apartment 
was vaulted, and any light that came to it 
by day, was from weU-barred sUts or hori- 
zontal openings near the roof, and probably 
on a level with the street without. 

Its fiimiture was a heterogeneous collection 
of all sorts of things, cabinets of oak and 
wainscot, chairs of all kinds, from some that 
were elaborately carved and gilded, to plain 
stools of birch or pine ; boxes, barrels, buckets, 
bottles, old boots and clothes — all piled over 
each other pell-mell ; but the leading feature 
in the place was the figure of the Jew in his 
long, greasy dalmatic. He was unmasked 
now ; his sharp features were of the ordinary 
Israelitish type, keen and hawklike, but 
shrunken and wasted ; his fierce, glittering 
eyes, sunk in their deep sockets, were rolling, 
shifty, and restless. His head was bald, and 
his long grizzled beard, amid the masses of 
which his lean and cruel-looking fingers 
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wandered, descended to his girdle. After 
walking about the apartment without any 
apparent object, he came suddenly before 
Ludwig, and looked keenly at the hand with 
which the latter set down the vessel from 
which he had just drunk. 

" His ring, Judith," said Benisrael, hoarsely, 
in a whisper. 

" He has no ring, father T 

" He had \r 

" He has none now." 

" Is it lost V he exclaimed, snatching up 
the lamp and surveying all the floor with one 
fierce, rapid glance. 

" No, father.'' 

The Jew seized her by the arm and dragged 
her roughly across the apartment. 

" Where is it T he asked, in a low, husky 
voice of concentrated rage. 

" Doubtless he prizes it as his life — ^it is a 
girl's ring," she urged. 

" What care I whose ring it is, or was — ► 
where is it T 

" In my possession." 

" Yours V 
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" Yes, father." 

" Yours, girl — this to me ? Oh, may the 
curse of Abraham — — " 

" Peace, father, and curse not," said she, in- 
dignantly. 

" I shall have it. It is mine, ruine, mine !" 
he continued with a voice that rose from a 
whisper to a scream — " mine, I tell you, girl. 
And now, he must be flung into the street." 

" Half the city seems in flames to-night — 
the people are full of frenzy. They will 
destroy him if he fall into their hands ; he is 
weak and ilL Oh, he must — nay, he shall 
stay here, father. " 

" Here — ^here — ^in my house 1" said Ben- 
Israel, with astonishment and incredulity. 

" He saved my life, as I told you, father.'' 

"Was it he ?" asked the Jew, quite un- 
moved by the information. 

" Yes, father — so for my sake — 
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" Saved your life 1 Ach, Gott, and nearly 
took mine I" said Benisrael, rubbing his bald 
head viciously. 

" Till to-morrow, father — only till to-morrow, 
when the tumult shall have subsided,'' urged 
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the girl, pleadingly and piteously, trying to 
take his hand ; but he repulsed her, and 
muttered — 

" Ach, Gott of Jacob ! Feed a German, or 
any one just now — madness and sin ! when 
potatoes are nearly a franc apiece, and horse- 
flesh is twenty francs a pound ! Ach, where 
can she have got ze ring ? What lovely 
tooths he has I They are worth five francs 
apiece, at least," he added, rubbing his 
hands. 

And as the Jew moved nervously about 
the room, with heeUess-slippers on his feet, 
muttering, chuckling, and occasionally cursing 
in French and Strasburg German, while rub- 
bing his dirty hands together, Ludwig's blood 
curdled. To attempt to escape would be per- 
haps to perish, as the girl said, amid an infuri- 
ated mob ; to remain where he was was to risk 
secret assassination ; and once dead, he knew 
that this old reptile's pincers would soon be 
at work in his jaws. 

In the city without, the sounds of tumult, 
the clangour of church bells, and other 
alarming noises, died away. Occasionally, the 
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deep boom of a distant caanon came from the 
Prussian batteries, and the measured tramp 
of troops passing as patrols or to reHeve the 
sentinels, came to the vaulted room where 
Ludwig sat in doubt and sore perplexity as 
to what he should do till relieved of the odious 
presence of Benkrael, who, as midnight drew 
near, went forth like a jackal on the prowl 
— "the lineal descendant of the impenitent 
thief'' 

He seldom went abroad but at night,^ when 
he crept out of Strasburg, with his black 
mask, hook, and deadly knife, by a secret 
avenue known to himself and his daughter 
alone, on his errands of plunder, and too often 
of death, till the ruined and deserted houses 
within the city found him much work for 
investigation without going beyond its walls. 

The moment his footsteps died away in the 
street above, Judith, who had been listening, 
came quickly towards Ludwig, who bowed his 
head wearily upon his hand. 

" I shall restore your ring to you in good 
time, but not just yet," said she ; " my father 
will not return till daybreak. Sleep now, if 
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you can, and I shall watch. There is sore 
need that I should do so." 

" I cannot think of subjecting you to this/' 
urged Ludwig, kindly patting her hand. 

" Would you risk being found asleep by 
my father T 

"No." 

"Then sleep now, I implore you, if you 
can, and to-morrow I may devise some plan 
for getting you out of the city. " 

Weary and worn with the toil and the 
fierce excitement of the past day and night, 
Ludwig rested his head and arms upon the 
table, and after a time obeyed her kind 
injunctions and fell into a deep, heavy sleep, 
while she sat near and watched him, till the 
chill hours of early morning drew on, and the 
Jew returned, fortunately, in excellent himaour; 
for the expedition of the night, among the 
houses recently destroyed by fire, had been 
a lucrative and successful one, and he mut- 
tered to Judith, " As God fed Elijah, so would 
they be fed.*' 

The morrow passed, and the next day too 
—a horrible time of purgatoiy to Ludwig ; 
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but the achievement of his escape Judith 
found to be impossible, as General Uhiich 
had posted a new guard near the secret 
avenue which was known to herself and her 
father, who chafed bitterly at the worse than 
profitless addition Ludwig made to their little 
household — though to appease the wretch 
Benisrael, he gave him his purse, with its 
entire contents ; and these, with the hope of 
getting his "tooths and his ring," satisfied 
him for the £ime. Hourly Ludwig ran, as he 
knew, the risk of death by violence in that 
sordid den by a stab from behind — ^perhaps 
by poison. Thus he only took the food that 
Judith gave him, lest he might get something 
in the form of a quietus from her father that 
had been drugged ; and in his utter loathing 
of the circumstances, he felt inclined to risk 
anything to be free. 

How much more intense would this emotion 
have been had he known how Ulric von 
Hohenthal, in the spirit of hate, was utilising 
shamefully the fact of his detention in 
Strafiburg I 





CHAPTEK IV. 

" THE UXEAL DESCENDANT OF THE 
IMPENITENT THIEF." 

pGHT brings rest," says the talented 
but somewhat Mosaic author of the 
Tale of "Alroy;" "night brings 
solace — ^rest to the weary, solace to the sad ; 
and to the desperate, night brings despair." 
And his second night in the abode of the Jew 
brought something of this emotion to the 
mind of Ludwig Grahame. 

Again and again had the gentle Judith to 
urge upon him that the idea of escape was, as 
yet, impossible, imtil the guard was withdrawn 
from its present post. 

" And if it is never withdrawn — what then?" 
he asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders, while her 
father polished his knife on an old razor strop, 
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and grinned one of his horrible grins, unseen, 
and muttered to himself — 

" Now, by the Ark of the Covenant, we 
shall see what we shall see." 

"What say you, father?" asked Judith, 
uneasily. 

" Fresh batteries are being reared against 
Sdrazpurg, and another week may see us all 
slaves to the Prussians, as our forefathers 
were to the Egyptians. Ach Gott ! we shall 
be like David in the wilderness of Ziph !" 

" Fear not for that, father," said the girl, 
gently. 

He drew near her, and said, in a husky 
whisper — 

" How long is this to go on, Judith ?" 

" Long, father ! What ?" she asked, growing 
paler. 

"Keeping this Prussian spy here." 

" Spy I" 

" Yes. What else would the people deem 
him now ?" 

" Oh, father, how can you " 

" Why should I have him here, girl, fatten- 
ing him up like a Sdrazpurg goose in a coop, 
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as if to make a pate de foie gras of his liver 
for Herr Hummel in the Rue des Seruriers ? 
Gk)tt! is it not feeding what ought to be 
hanged or shot ?" 

Low though the whisper was in which he 
hissed these words into the ear of his shrinking 
daughter, they reached Ludwig, who thought — 

"Benisrael — infamous and most accursed 
dog of a Jew — but for her sake, I would put 
my foot on your throat, and strangle you as 
I would a serpent I" 

The women of Strasburg have always been 
famous for their costume, even to these — our 
railway — times. Judith's was plain and 
shabby ; but it could not conceal the beauty 
of her rounded figure, which had all the elas- 
ticity of eighteen, though the life she led 
gave her the experience of twice that age. 
There was a fascination in all her movements 
and gestures, and in every glance of her bright 
but sorrowful eyes. 

How came such a father to have such a 
daughter ? Ludwig frequently speculated on 
this, and on what manner of woman her 
mother had been, 

3—2 
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" You seem fomied of another clay from 
your father, Judith," said he to her once. 

'" Perhaps I am," said she, with a coquettish 
smile. 

" I can well believe it." 

" Woman, we are told, was created in 
Paradise — man outside it." 

Though the girl's presence alleviated the 
misery of being compelled to remain in his 
present abode, Ludvvig longed intensely to be 
gone. Moreover, soon, when she watched 
him, or when he knew that the Jew was 
abroad, he was afraid to close his eyes. Tooke 
said of Person, " The man who can sit up 
four nights consecutively might sit up for 
ever ;" but Ludwig was young, and required 
more sleep than the middle-aged or the old. 
Yet it seemed as if the Jew never slept. He 
was awake all day, and on the prowl all night 
like a dissipated owL 

In his absence, poor Judith brought from 
his repositories cigars and even wine for 
Ludwig ; and once she brought him from the 
upper earth — for, sooth to say, the abode of 
Benisrael was below its surface — a newspaper 
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a week or more old. It was the Cologne 
Gazette y and contained an account of the execu- 
tion of one of his own brother officers, young 
Carl Hart, as a spy — for the "spy fever" 
existed strongly in both the armies of France 
and Prussia at that time ; and alarm for him- 
self, mingled with just indignation, grew in 
the heart of Ludwig as he read how the 
unfortunate prisoner, caught beyond his lines 
in imiform, had been conveyed to Paris, and 
then condemned to death by a court-martial. 

The Ecole MUitaire was the place of execu- 
tion, and the pleasant face and happy manner 
of Carl seemed to come before Ludwig as he 
read. The courtyard was filled with French 
troops in marching order, and six in the morn- 
ing was the hour of death. The prisoner was 
placed close to a wall; he looked pale^ but 
bore himself bravely, and when a turnkey 
advanced to tie his hands behind his back, he 
drew himself up and said, proudly — 

" No ! I shall die like what I am — ^a Prus- 
sian soldier." 

His eyes were then bandaged, and he 
expressed a wish to give the word " Fire !" 
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An adjutant read the sentence amid the most 
impressive sUence, and when it was ended, 
Carl Hart cried — 

" Tirez coquins, et ne me manquez pas r 
(" Fire, you rascals, and mind you don't miss !*') 

But the firing party moved not ; another 
signal was waited for. 

As the last syllable died away on the adju- 
tant's lips, the officer commanding the firing 
party drew his sword, the soldiers raised their 
chassepots to their shoulders and took aim, 
the sword was lowered, and a dozen shots 
went off like one, with a sudden startling 
detonation. Before the report of the dis- 
charge had smitten the straining ears of those 
who looked on, the prisoner fell forward, with 
an inclination on his right side. Over his left 
Iweast, in the region of the heart, his shirt 
was torn into a jagged hole, where the bullets 
had entered. As he lay motionless on the 
ground, one of the sergeants in rear of the 
firing party advanced through the little cloud 
of smoke and discharged his piece into the 
dead man's brain. 
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The body was then taken to Mont Pamasse 
and hastily flung into a grave. 

" Poor Carl !" thought Ludwig. 

"Think," said Judith, timidly laying a 
hand upon his shoulder, "this dreadful fate 
may await you, if caught in Strasburg now/' 

" True/' 

" You see the necessity for caution ; yet I 
would to Heaven that you were safely gone !" 
said the girl, who felt that with his departure 
there would pass for ever out of her obscure 
and sordid life the only ray of sunshine that 
had ever crossed it. 

The feelings of the starving population 
were keenly excited against the Prussians at 
that time, and the destruction of the famous 
library had roused even the worst passions in 
the mind of the upper classes, and nothing 
was spoken of but the valuables that had 
perished — ^the missal of Herrade, Abbess of 
Hohenburg, illuminated in 1180; another in 
3ilver letters on purple vellum ; Faust's Cicero, 
printed in 1445 ; the Strasburg Bible of the 
same date, and so forth ; and hourly it was 
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feared that the magnificent cathedral would 
be the next edifice to be destroyed. 

Aware that the avaricious Jew grudged 
every morsel of food he consumed, and was 
without an iota of gratitude for the service 
done his daughter, Ludwig was surprised that 
Benisrael had not denounced him to the autho- 
rities. But the truth was that the Jew was 
not without some fear of being implicated in 
a charge of concealment, and if he was de- 
stroyed, by his means, of being severely 
punished by the Prussians, when they cap- 
tured the city, which they were certain to do 
in the end. 

Ludwig felt that there was contamination 
in breathing the same air with a wretch so 
vile, and regarded him from time to time with 
mingled wonder and loathing. Though atte- 
nuated, his form was wiry, but his steps were 
uncertain ; his dark, shifty eyes were full of a 
fire that was youthful, though his head was 
bald, and his beard silvered by time. His 
dalmatic, which concealed his tattered attire, 
was old and filthy ; plenty never cheered his 
board, comfort knew not his dwelling, and firfe 
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was a stranger to his hearth ; yet he had in 
his possession riches beyond the conception of 
all in Strasburg, who merely knew him as 
Isaac Benisrael, the Jew broker ; and he was 
often heard to mutter — 

" I am poor, poor — miserably poor ! Yet 
there be villains who whisper that I am rich, 
and that I have gold ; but they lie — ^they lie — 
they lie !" 

His avarice was a passion so profound in its 
depth that it absorbed or blotted out every other 
emotion, save one — a love for his daughter; 
and her he certainly did love, in a fashion of 
his own. But it was rather for the passion of 
possessing, than for her sake, that he hoarded 
up treasures in the most secret recess of his 
singular dwelling — an inner vault (not unlike 
a tomb), one of the old cellars of the deftmct 
monastery, which formed his dwelling and 
place for storage. 

Then, more than once, when he thought 
her aaleep, had Judith seen him-by stealing 
softly along a narrow passage, and applying 
her eye to the keyhole of a massive little 
door — ^seated by a table, where the light of 
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the lamp fell upon pyramids of gold and 
silver, on rings and jewellery of every kind, 
while close by was an iron safe filled with 
canvas bags of coin. These he gathered up 
fondly, muttering and chuckling; then he 
would press or caress them with his long, 
attenuated fingers, and if one fell from his 
hand, by sheer weight of the gold it con- 
tained, he would utter a low, hysterical cry, 
and grope about tremblingly till he found it 
again; and, Jewess though she was, the 
whole details of such a scene gave Judith 
sensations of sorrow and horror, with some- 
thing of terror for herself, if her espionage or 
knowledge of his wealth became known to him. 

And never, save once, did he refer to the 
fact of his possessing means even to her. 

" In time, my daughter, we shall go hence 
firom Sdrazpurg — hence to the East once 
more, whence my grandsire came, with the 
spoil 1 have won fi:om these accursed Chris- 
tians, among whom we have so long fed, as it 
were, on mallows and shrivelled gourds — 
hence to the land where the star of David 
shines bright in the heavens." 
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And never once in her life had she braved 
or disobeyed him, but in the matter of 
Ludwig's ring, for which he hourly impor- 
ttmed and reviled her, even in the hearing of 
its owner. 

The jewel she had in her bosom was a 
woman's ring evidently — a woman's ! One 
whom he loved, and who no doubt was de- 
voted to him ; for was he not most loveable ? 

Why should she, the poor Jewess, feel 
jealous or envious of her ? Yet Judith was 
botL Why should she restore the ring ? 
Yet she would do so. Why protect him and 
incur her terrible father's wrath ? But had 
not Ludwig, sword in hand, and at the risk 
of his life, protected her ? 

He was so gentle and courteous in manner, 
so unlike any man she had ever known before ; 
he was so grateful for her kindness — nay, 
imder the circumstances it was more than 
kindness — it was protection she accorded ; 
and he displayed so little indignation at the 
atrocious bearing of her father, that Judith 
was as near loving him as it was possible for 
Buch as she to do, without hope — he, a gentle- 
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man, a noble, a foreigner and Christian on 
one hand ; and what was she — and what, her 
dreadful father, on the other ? 

Yet for one kiss of that handsome mouth — 
one caress of that firm yet white and manly 
hand, she would have perilled her chance of 
salvation, if a Jewess had any. 

Judith was afraid to leave him for a 
moment alone with her father, lest the old 
man should, by stealth while he slept, or by 
stealing behind, murder him for the sake of 
the ring, or any other property he might 
have about him ; and she was terrified lest 
when abroad in the streets he might be 
tempted to betray him to the starving and 
infuriated people, who hungered for a victim 
on whom to wreak their vengeance quite as 
much as for food. A French officer had 
been hanged as a spy at Kehl, and the 
temper of the Strasburgers was hence at 
fever heat. 

At last the dawn of a third day stole in, 
and Benisrael, who found the obnoxious 
sentinel still on his post near the secret 
outlet, began to lose all patience, and went 
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forth muttering such threats as had not 
before escaped him — omitting for once to 
place his hand upon the tablets of the law 
which hung on the doorpost. 

" I begin to think that my perils are in- 
creasing/' said Ludwig, seeing the face of 
Judith expressed undoubted alarm; "in 
what have I offended Heaven, that my life 
should be so miserable T 

" The Lord deserted David for a time. " 

" Yet pardoned him/' said Ludwig. 

"And a woman wrought his fall/' added 
Judith, thinking of the concealed ring, or of 
her who once wore it ; and now, impelled by 
a terror she could not resist, she ascended the 
staircase that led to the street, and rushing 
after her father, overtook him in the Stein 
Strasse, and besought him in moving terms 
to have mercy upon her and upon himself, 
by not denoimcing the fugitive to the 
people, and having his blood upon their 
heads. 

The Jew regarded her for a moment with a 
terrible expression in his basiHsk-like eyes, 
and then said, reprehensively — 
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"Judith, Judith — it cannot be — ^no, it 
cannot be 1" 

"What, father T 

^*Mj lips tremble to speak it — ^that — 
that '' 

" What, father ? Speak !" 

"That you dare to — dare to love this 
Nazarene — ^this dog of a German Christian ?" 
he said, in a voice of concentrated rage and 
loathing. 

The girl smiled bitterly, and replied- — 

" No, father — fear not for that. I shall 
never love any one." 

" Why, girl r 

" Who would love me V* 

" Say you this, with the wealth that may 
one day be yours — though I am poor, poor, 
miserably poor at present; but as for this 
dog " 

" I am grateful to him. He saved me> a 
poor girl, from death — and worse than death 
— one brave young soldier against four brutal 
Alsatian boors. It was noble and generous ! 
Bethink you, father, but for him, you might, 
this day, have been alone in the world. 
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Remember, too, father, that this is the eve 
before Sabbath, and to-morrow we must be 
watchers of the moon." 

She succeeded in touching his heart — ^if 
he possessed one — in some sense, and he 
said — 

" For this night, then, I shall not denounce 
him ; but I tell you, girl, we feed that which 
ought to be hanged, and this at a time when 
every potato costs a franc, and common beer 
is more precious than the golden wine of 
Mount Lebanon. Go ; for this night, then, 
you have my promise." 

Judith returned full of anxiety and sorrow, 
but compelled to content herself with the 
promised respite till the morrow, when she 
hoped that Heaven would inspire her with 
some means for the rescue of him who had 
protected her. 

Isaac Benisrael, though uninspired by a 
spark of patriotism — an emotion unknown to 
the Jews all over the world — most cordially 
detested the Prussians, whose unexpected 
invasion of the Rhenish provinces had raised 
the price of provisions, and caused a scarcity 
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of all things ; and he muttered, as he lin- 
gered in the Stein Strasse, and gazed after 
Judith, with a sharp, suspicious glance — 

" If it should be so — ach, Gott, in spite of 
what she says, if it should be so. But, no ; 
she dare not — she dare not. The Prussians ! 
— ^the nine plagues of Egypt be on them ! 
May their waters become blood, even those that 
are in wood or stone ! — may frogs cover all the 
land from the Rhine to the Spree, i\B when Aaron 
stretched forth his hand, and the flies an.d 
the dust came — vea, and the locusts and the 
darkness grew so thick that it was felt even 
as when Moses stretched forth his blessed 
fingers and no man knew his brother. Ja ! 
ja! — curse them! Till to-morrow I shall 
keep my word; then we shall see what we 
shall see, and be he hanged or shot, I shaU 
get his ring, perhaps his tooths too, if they 
do not bury him too quickly, or throw him 
into the 111, which is as muddy now as the 
waters of the Siloah are become. Oh, ja ! — 
oh, ja !" 

And rubbing his hands in joyous anticipa- 
tion of a scene of butchery on the morrow, he 
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gathered his dalmatic about him, and went 
forth on his way. 

At sunset on that day the eve of the 
Sabbath began, and Isaac Benisrael was 
home betimes to light the Sabbath lamp, 
and to fit himself, as he phrased it, for the 
morrow; for Jews, be they ever so poor — 
nay, though forced to go begging for oil for 
the purpose — must have their lamp, and 
abandon all work unless it could be com- 
pleted before the day of the festival dawned, 
" as wool was not put to dye, unless it could 
take colour while it was yet day." 

So Benisrael returned betimes. Where he 
had been pillaging it was impossible to say, 
but he could be heard in the intervals of his 
prayers enumerating, " Ten double Friedrichs 
d'or, twenty-two thalers Prusse, and four gold 
rings — ach, ach T' 

That night was also the Feast of the New 
Moon — one of the most important festivals of 
the Hebrews, as the author of ** Alroy," him-, 
self a Hebrew, informs us. "Our nation,'* 
says he, "heretofore, not only observing the 
rules of some fixed calculation, also celebrated 
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the Feast of the New Moon, according to the 
phases or first appearance of the moon, which 
was done in compliance with God's command, 
as our received traditions inform us." 

And now far into the hours of the night 
Isaac prayed, as if avarice never reigned in 
his soul, as if no human blood had ever dyed 
his odious hands, or any crime darkened his 
career ; for he could pray, as only a Jew can 
do, with fluent piety on his tongue, and the 
devil in his heart, flattering himself that he 
was sinless, his transgressions not being 
deemed such, the blood he spilled and spoil 
he took being those of Nazarenes. 

When he affected to be abstracted in 
prayer, or otherwise, then it was that he 
proved most furtively alive to all that was 
passing around him. Thus, even while he 
prayed, the Jew, with half-closed and 
stealthy, cunning eyes, watched closely his 
daughter and Ludwig, but detected nothing 
to justify his suspicion of the morning. Still 
he suspected, and was dissatisfied. 

Weary at heart of his whole situation, 
Ludwig Grahame felt himself degraded by 
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being an intruder in the abode of a creature 
so utterly vile and despicable as this Jew. 

He felt that he ought to go forth and 
surrender himself to the first French officer 
he met ; and he would have done so, had he 
known what was passing in the mind of 
Benisrael, and what he meant to do on the 
morrow, " the Sabbath" though it was ; but 
Ludwig shrank from the prospect of becoming 
perhaps the helpless victim of a brutal and 
infuriated populace, and listened to the 
dictates of prudence and the warnings of 
Judith, whose heart was secretly torn by 
anxiety and terror for the future and for his 
safety. 

Next day, after early prayer, Benisrael 
took his staff, and reverently — for the eyes of 
Judith were upon him — placing his right hand 
up?)n the tablets that were fixed to his 
doorpost, ascended the stair fi:om his dark- 
some dwelling, and went forth into the city. 

She knew not whither he was going, but 
her heart too surely foreboded his purpose, 
though it was not unusual now, since the war 
had broken out, and the siege of the city had 
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compelled him to close his shop, for her 
father to be — as he had often been in cholera 
times, when the dead lay deserted in their 
houses — absent at any hour of the day or 
night, without saying where he was going or 
whither he had been, as all his movements 
and transactions were conducted with stealth 
and privacy. 

He proceeded towards the Klebers Platz, 
undisturbed by the booming of the Prussian 
batteries — a sound to which all in Strasburg 
were well accustomed now — full of his own 
thoughts. 

"This,'* he muttered, "is the last day he 
shall be left an hour with her. But no, no ; 
she could not do that which is most abhor- 
rent to me and to her people — love a Naza- 
rene — a dog of whose existence she knew not 
five days ago, and who ere night shall hang 
as high as Haman !" 

An excited crowd of idle workmen and 
Garde Mobile, clamorously assembled at the 
open windows of an estaminet, now attracted 
his attention. They were all speaking at 
once, and on one subject — the barbarity of the 
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Prussians at Bazeilles, in the department. of 
the Ardennes. 

The village of that name had been sur- 
rounded and set in flames by the Bavarians, 
according to tidings that had just reached 
General Uhrich ; and a truly infernal atrocity 
had been there committed by them, to 
avenge, as they alleged, a fire that had been 
opened upon them from the houses — a story 
which was emphatically denied, and has since 
been disproved. 

Nevertheless, the Bavarians destroyed the 
entire community. Persons were dragged 
from the cellars in which they took refuge 
and shot ; others were fastened down in 
them and left to the flames, while the sick 
and infirm were bayoneted in their beds. 
Two infants were thrown out of a window by 
the soldiers, and were flimg back again, 
bleeding and half senseless, previous to the 
house being fired ; and out of two thousand 
inhabitants only fifty escaped — all the rest 
perished by the bayonet, the bullet, or the 
flames, in which they were literally roasted 
to deatL 
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This shocking narrative, with many exag- 
gerations and additions, went from mouth 
to mouth, and in their fuiy against the 
Prussians, the people and the Garde Mobile 
began to clamour in the Klebers Platz to be 
led out against the besiegers of Strasburg, 
and the Jew grinned, rubbed his dirty hands, 
and almost danced on his slipshod feet as he 
listened. 

"I run some risk for having concealed 
the Nazarene so long, perhaps, if it were 
known," thought he ; " but once his mouth 
is stopped with earth, who is to inform 
the burgomaster or General Uhrich? Not 
I — ^not I ;" and he laughed aloud at the 
expected scene of cruelty and outrage he 
could evoke by merely uttering a word or 
two. 

He patted a young sergeant of the Garde 
Mobile on his red worsted epaulette, and 
said, with a grin of genuine delight — 

" I will sell you a Prussian just to make 
sport with for a couple of thalers. There, 
now — is not that dog cheap ?" 

'' I don't buy Prussians. What the 
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devil do you mean?" asked the sergeant, 
in a surly tone. " And what would you call 
sport V 

" Oh, hanging him in front of yonder bat- 
tery." 

** Bon diable ! We should do that pretty 
quick. " 

" Sehr wohl !-— sehr wohl V said Benisrael, 
rubbing his hands. '*But what will you give 
me for him T 

" A bullet through your head, if you don't 
produce him instantly," exclaimed the ser- 
geant, seizing by his filthy dalmatic the Jew, 
around whom the crowd instantly gathered. 
" And you, fellow, who are you T 

"A Jew." 

" I can see that with half an eye. And 
rich as a Jew, I suppose V 

" Nay, I am too honest to be rich." 

" The less we say about honesty the better. 
But what is all this you say about a Prussian ? 
Sacre ! speak out, will you 1" 

It would have been difficult for the Jew to 
have done so at the precise moment, as the 
sergeant had him by the throat, and shook 
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him pretty much as a terrier would have 
done a rat. 

"Ach, ach — Gott of Jacob — I shall be 
strangled 1" 

" Produce your infernal Prussian, then, or 
we shall hang you/' 

" Mein Gott— for what T 

"Just to keep our hands in." 

" Hear me !'' 

" We shall hear nothing. The Prussian — 
the Prussian !" rang on every side, and, seve- 
ral hands were roughly laid on him. 

" Who is the old fellow ?" said the ser- 
geant. " Does any one know him V 

"He is Isaac Benisrael, the lineal descen- 
dant of the impenitent thief," cried twenty 
voices in mockery, as he was buffeted to and 
fix). 

" He says he has a Prussian spy in his 
house," said the sergeant at a venture. 

"A spy— a spy— a Prussian spy!" cried 
the crowd in fifty varying tones, but all of 
rage. 

" Where is his devil of a house ?" demanded 
the sergeant. 
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" In an alley off the Stein Strasse, near the 
bridge of the wet fosse. " 

" Away, then, mes camarades, and let us 
have the Prussian. Search and sack — sack 
and search !" 

And fixing bayonets as they ran, the Garde 
Mobile, with a rabble of hungry workmen, all 
howling, anathematising, and making a dread- 
ful clatter with their clumsy wooden sabots, 
rushed from the Klebers Platz, with numbers 
augmenting as they went, towards the bridge 
of the fosse formed by a branch of the 111, 
which goes round the city and joins the main 
stream a little to the south of the Wiessen 
Thor, or White Gate. 

That his house and shop should be sub- 
jected to the reception of so many rough and 
lawless visitors was more than Isaac had ever 
reckoned on, nor was he quite prepared for 
the tide of fury he had so suddenly heaved 
up, being rolled in tliat direction ; and in 
sore tribulation for his goods and chattels — 
a tribulation that amounted to agony, and 
wrung bead-drops from his temples, when he 
thought of his secret strong room, he girt up 
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the long skirts of his dahnatic, and hurried 
after the crowd with more speed and activity 
Jhan he ever expected to exert in this world 
again, and rending his long beard as he 
ran. 

" The plaenies of Eerypt be on them 1" he 
muttered. " Cu«ee ^ht their vWon and 
paralyse their limbs 1" he added, with the 
most intense bitterness; for he was too 
genuine a Jew not to loathe all Christian 
men, simply for being such. " Ach, Gott of 
Jacob ! — what have I done — what have I 
done I Alas, I have broken the Sabbath by 
seeking to barter with the Philistines 1 I 
asked for only two little thalers — only two, 
mein Gott, and I may lose my all, and be left 
to mourn as Jazer mourned when the lords of 
the heathen had broken down her principal 
plants." 

And deeper did he groan and curse, when, 
on reaching his house, he found the shutters 
of his booth or shop torn down, and the whole 
premises above and below in full possession of 
" the sons of Belial," who pricked panels and 
beds with their bayonets, and wildly fired 
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bullets through cabinets and lock-fast places 
in their search for the alleged Prussian spy, 
on whom they poured forth a noisy vocabu- 
lary of abuse. 

Breathless, terrified, and in a frenzy of fear 
for his household gods, Benisrael forced a 
passage through the excited crowd into his 
dwelling ; but there no trace was to be found 
of Ludwig, or of Judith either. 

For a moment the Jew stood a^ if rooted 
to the spot ; then, as his too ready suspicions 
were suddenly excited, he raised his quivering 
hand above his head, turned upward his 
hollow eyes, that blazed like two carbuncles 
now, and exclaimed, in piercing accents— 

" They have robbed me and fled together — 
together !" 

" Who T asked the sergeant of the Garde 
Mobile. 

** My daughter and the Nazarene I Curses 
on them — curses — curses I" 

Then he fell prostrate on his face. 

" Some one has been here," said the 
sergeant. *' This emotion is too natural to 
be simulated. Ventrebleu ! Away with 
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hiai to the nearest guardhouse, or commissary 
of police, till we have his story sifted." 

So " the lineal descendant of the impenitent 
thief found himself that afternoon a prisoner 
in the vaults of the Palais du Justice. 

And in his ravings, the words he used 
were in the very spirit and tenor of those of 
Shy lock, in act iii. — 

"I say my daughter is my flesh and 
blood ! . . . . The curse never fell upon our 
nation until now. I would my daughter 
were dead at my foot, and the jewels in her 
ear! Would she were hearsed at my foot, 
and the ducats in her coflSn ! No news of 
them ? Why, so : — and I know not what's 
spent upon the search. Why thou loss upon 
loss! the thief s gone with so much, and 
there's so much to find the thief; and no 
satisfaction — no revenge 1 nor no ill-luck 
stirring but what lights o' my shoulders ; 
no sighs but o' my breathing ; no tears but 
o' my shedding !" 




CHAPTER V. 

WHEN LUDWIG RETURNS, HOW HAPPY 

WE SHALL BE !" 

HILE all we have related had been 
happening to Ludwig Grahame in 
Strasburg to the rage and be- 
wilderment of Rudiger Oldendorf, Otto Ams- 
wald, and the rest of the Rhinelanders, 
especially the few survivors of the routed 
working party, Colonel von Hohenthal openly 
repudiated the idea, that they had been sur- 
prised by a sortie, and in his report to General 
de Bayer, expressed his belief that the Graf 
von Inveruglas had deserted to the enemy 1 

While the double scars that cicatrised his 
cheek seemed ever and anon to smart when 
his vengeful thoughts stirred him, and he 
thirsted for revenge till it became quite a 
mania in him, and even when speaking of the 
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young count, lie could not conceal a scowl in 
his eye, that would have made most men feel 
uncomfortable, he was not without hopes that 
Ludwig — especially as he was said to have 
been wounded — might never return to dis- 
prove the allegation made against his honour, 
the most degrading and disgraceful that can 
be brought against a soldier, and one in every 
army, in every age of the world, involving the 
penalty of death. 

Meanwhile at Hamburg, the Grafine — dur- 
ing the progress of that terrible war which, 
with a rapidity hitherto unknown in history, 
was desolating some of the most beautiful 
provinces of France, while the tide of battle 
rolled towards the Mouse, and Metz was in- 
vested, and the people of Berlin were filled 
with enthusiasm by a long procession of cap- 
tured cannon, decorated with laurel wreaths, 
was alternately highly excited, or in a state 
of listless prostration. She had become in- 
difierent to all her friends, save Margarethe, 
with whom she had an interest in common, 
and thus was left much to herself; for the 
few she might have cared to see were absent 
in Berlin or elsewhere, while others were de • 
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terred from visiting because of her languid 
sorrow ; and thus she had a depressing sense 
of utter loneliness, against which old Gretchen 
besought her to take heart of grace, and hope 
for the best. 

It was on an evening towards the end of 
August, when she and Margarethe were seated 
together in the bay window of her drawing- 
room overlooking the Aussen Alster, that some 
startling tidings reached them from the army 
before Strasburg. 

The rays of the slanting sunshine fell full 
upon the bright red-brick front of the old 
house, tinting the trees and flowers of the 
garden with mellow light, and gilding the 
whole surface of the Alster. The portrait of 
her husband in his Uhlan unifoim, the old 
family swords and other relics, the well- 
known statuette of Marshal Keith, in his 
Kevenhaller hat, on the summit of the por- 
celain stove — all spoke to her of home ; but 
her heart, like that of her visitor, was far 
away, where the white tents of the helmeted 
Bhinelanders menaced the walls of Stras- 
burg. 

The two women fed each other's morbid 
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grief ; for Margarethe, though naturally hav- 
ing more elasticity of mind than the countess, 
was so appalled, so dreadfully apprehensive 
after perusing the fearfiil accoimts of carnage 
with which the papers teemed — of carnage by 
bullet and bayonet, cannon and mitrailleuse — 
that she too had become a person of one 
thought apparently and seemed to have slipped 
out of life and its immediate interests, and 
to have about her young heart a species of 
unnatural and mesmeric numbness. 

Sadly and wearily, wearily and sadly, day 
succeeded day — not of activity, but for utter 
lack of it. 

So many difficulties were in his way that 
Ludwig could but seldom get a letter de- 
spatched, and often mails were intercepted, or 
their bearers shot by the lurking peasantry 
and those terrible Franc-Tireurs, to whom the 
Prussians showed no quarter. 

Thus both were wont to muse and ponder 
over expected letters from the seat of war, 
till when the ring or knock of the postman 
came, each seemed to feel it in her heart as 
well as in her ear. 
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And a charming picture the two women 
would have made, as they sat amid the blaze 
of sunshine in the oriel, talking of the absent 
one — ^the sweetly feminine Grafine, with her 
fair golden hair, and Margarethe, with auburn 
tresses also tinged with gold when the light 
struck them. 

The beauty of the Grafine was of that rare 
and delicate order which was obvious to the 
most sceptical vision, and must exist in its 
fair soft outline, even when youth and its 
bloom had departed. She was loveable and 
highly bred — so was Margarethe; and they 
clung to each other more like an elder and 
younger sister than the relations they hoped 
one day to be. 

But the hapless Grafine had hidden 
sources of disquietude in her own breast that 
were all unknown to the innocent Margarethe, 
who knew not of the dread the former had of 
Von Hohenthal. But more than ever did 
she and the Grafine cling to each other 
now; "for certain it is that struggles and 
anxieties which are shared together seem 
more strongly to cement the bonds of ajBfection 
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than a participation in all the luxuries and 
pleasures of life which this world can be- 
stow.'' 

And twining her soft arms round the Gra- 
fine, she nestled her sweet face in the snow- 
white neck of the latter, and said, perhaps 
for the thousandth time — 

" Yes, my darling mamma, when Ludwig 
returns — oh, how happy we shall all be !" 

When Ludwig returns. Poor Margarethe ! 

As Margarethe spoke, Gretchen came in 
with the last evening edition of the Hambur^ 
ger Nachrichten, and with hands that trembled 
in her eagerness and anxiety, the countess tm- 
folded the paper for news jfrom the seat of war. 

The great Scottish traveller, David Living- 
stone, tells us that whilst in AMca a lion 
sprang upon him, and after receiving the first 
shock of its bite, instead of being overcome by 
alarm or awe, he fell into a species of mes- 
meric trance, in which he was enabled to con- 
sider the further proceedings of his dreadftd 
enemy, more as one who was unconcerned 
therein, than as one involved in such an epi- 
sode of horror and death. 
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Some such state of benumbed feeling came 
suddenly over the unhappy countess, when, 
with lightning-like rapidity, her eye ran over 
one dreadful paragraph, headed ^^ Anothei^ 
Disastrous Sortie from Strasburg," and the 
rout of the working-party under the youn^ 
Graf von Inveruglas, " son of the gallant Graf, 
who fell in Moravia," with details, together 
with his being woimded, and " as Lieutenant- 
Colonel von Hohenthal reports to General de 
Bayer, his defection, or desertion, to — the 
enemy !" 

To this astounding and incredible piece of 
information was appended the further alarm- 
ing remark, that owing to " the high exas- 
peration of the French at our treatment of 
their Franc-Tireurs, and more particularly the 
utter erazing of the village of Bazeilles by 
the Bavarians, it was greatly to be dreaded 
that the people of Strasburg would make ter- 
rible reprisals on the Prussian prisoners in 
their hands." 

That her son was wounded and a prisoner, 
with this subsequent peril to menace him — 
helpless in the hands of the infuriated enemy 
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— ^was the cHef thing apparent to the 
countess in this distressing intelligence, and 
also to Margarethe. In the injurious report 
made to General de Bayer, the unfortunate 
woman only recognised too surely the ready 
craft and active hatred of Von Hohenthal, 
who aimed at the destruction of her son's 
honour, rather than even his life. 

Drowned in tears, Margarethe had no 
words to utter, no consolation to oflfer ; her 
mind was full of wild and desperate fears, 
and anticipations of greater woe yet to come ; 
and the countess was miserably conscious 
that since the evening on which she saw, or 
fancied she saw, the dark figure (and that was 
on the evening of the sortie, as the date 
showed her), she had felt at her heart a chilly 
faintness and indescribable emotion of dread 
and anticipated sorrow, of which this was the 
bitter fulfilment. 

The Grafine glanced at the clock. Three 
hours only had elapsed since these dreadfid 
tidings came, and already an eternity of time 
seemed to have passed. 

And now the pair, as if stunned, would sit 
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together from hour to hour in voiceless and 
motionless despair, passive victims to the in- 
tensity of their own grief, which seemed to 
cramp their actions as well as their senses. 
Hohenthal — oh, how the Grafine loathed him, 
and bewailed her own past folly ! 

So, hour by hour, she sat and thought — sat 
and thought — sat and wept — ^while her little 
Italian greyhound, with its sharp nose and 
quivering skin, that seemed in a perpetual 
state of cold and shiver, would look up intently 
in her face and utter low whines, as if con- 
scious of his mistress's sorrow, or her new 
neglect of him. 

Aunt Nerenstien, though liberal and kind- 
hearted, was, with all her decision and can- 
dour, sometimes quick in speech and temper. 
Hence, when this second astonishing malheur 
of her niece's intended was canvassed in her 
presence, it caused her to lose all patience, 
and, ignorant of the secret springs of action, 
she sometimes indulged in angry remarks on 
Ludwig, which wrung the heart of Margarethe, 
though some new hope was given them aU by 
a letter from Otto to Josephine von Herzberg, 
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which related in detail the attack on Ludwig's 
workers in the parallel, and expressed a hope 
that he was a prisoner of war, and would soon 
be exchanged. 

Most women are said to be unjust in some 
of their thoughts, and so Aunt Nerenstien was 
no exception. 

And now, to the real horrors of the war, 
much of that superstition which, even in this 
advanced age of the world, fills the German 
mind or brain, began to find circulation, and 
the Hamburger Nachrichten, and other provin- 
cial prints, began to render current many 
omens of more desperate strife yet to come, 
especially about the time the battle of Sedan 
was fought; and that the Wild Jag er had 
been heard and seen, in the same manner as 
he had been in 1743 and in 1796 — before the 
great Volkerslacht at Leipzig, before Waterloo 
and Ligny in 1815, and before Koniggratz in 
1866. 

About nine miles north-west from Erbach, in 
the Odenwald, between Bilstein and Reichen- 
stein, a wild, rocky, and secluded mountain 
district, stands Schloss Rodenstein, the seat 
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of the Wild Huntsman, who, issuing with 
fixrious sound and speed from his more favour- 
ite abode, the ruined castle of Schnellert, 
announces the coming war or contest by tra- 
versing the air vdth a noisy band in the night, 
causing farm-gates to clank, and watch-dogs 
to bay and howl, as he sweeps on his way to 
Rodenstein, on the lonely mountain opposite. 
" If the spectral host return at once to 
SchneJlert, nothing material occurs ; but, if 
the huntsman tarry with his train, then some 
momentous event, or threatening evil and 
calamity to Germany, is expected by the 
people to occur." 

Practical people assert that the flj^ing army 
of the Wild Jager is simply caused by the 
power of the wind roaring sonorously and 
solemnly in the vast valleys of the forest, 
when the pines are sometimes uprooted by 
thousands at night. Others say the sounds 
are caused by the midnight passage of vast 
flocks of crows or storks when migrating, and 
that their strange cries, and the united rustling 
of their many wings in the solitude of the 
forest, have ftirnished to the shrinking and 
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superstitious peasant the idea of the infernal 
huntsman and his flock of fiendish hounds. 

Be all this as it may, with bated breath 
and her apron at her eyes, old Gretchen spoke 
much to her mistress of these omens of war 
and woe, which, sooth to say, were puzzling 
wiser heads than hers; and now stronger 
grew the strange and imdefinable foreboding 
that evil was impending over her and all she 
loved in the heart of the Grafine ; and against 
this unbidden emotion she felt it all but im- 
possible to struggle. 

And the malevolent Ruitz Keekinkettel, 
who sometimes visited Gretchen by stealth, 
and got a flagon of lager beer from her in the 
kitchen, for the sake of old times, heard, with 
a satisfaction which he dared not show, of the 
peril and too probable disgrace that himg over 
the career of the Graf von Inveruglas. 



V. 




CHAPTEK VI. 




HOW THE HERB COLONEL WAS BAFFLED. 

ND now to account for the disappear- 
ance of his daughter and of Ludwig, 
which so terrified and bewndered 
the Jew. • 

On that most critical forenoon, Judith dis- 
covered that General Uhrich's additional guard 
near the Jews' Gate had been withdrawn I 
Consequently, the sentinel who had been 
posted near the secret avenue known to her- 
self and her father was gone, and, fearing with 
justice the errand on which the latter had 
depiurted, the moment he left, she came in 
haste to Ludwig, palpitating with excitement, 
her eyes sparkling and her cheek flushed. 

" No^now, Mein Herr !" she exclaimed. 
" Come with me — come ; we have not a mo- 
ment to lose if you would be free !'* 
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At this most welcome intelligence, Ludwig 
sprang up to accompany her anywhere. 

" But you cannot go abroad dressed thus, 
in your torn and tattered regimentals !" 

" True ; but how, then ?" he asked. 

" I must disguise you." 

" In what fashion T 

" You shall see." 

" My dear Mend," he exclaimed, half em- 
bracing her in his joy, " how shall I ever 
reward you ?" 

" By neither speaking nor thinking of such 
a thing." 

From among her father's multifarious stores 
she speedily produced a workman's blue blouse, 
well worn, and a kepi, as being the least re- 
markable attire he could assume, especially at 
a time when all the tradesmen in Strasburg 
had ceased to work, and idly thro aged the 
streets ; and thus attired, if questioned, he 
knew that his German would pass well enough 
for that spoken on either side of the Rhine ; 
so hope, with gratitude, swelled high in the 
breast of Ludwig Grahame. 

" Now," said Jucjith, *' follow me quickly. 
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in silence. We are pretty certain to meet 
no one by the way ; I shall lead you. But it 
is well to be prepared for every hazard." 

Lighting a small lantern, she placed it under 
her shawl, and they set forth. 

The use of a lantern in dayUght was not 
very apparent to Ludwig till he saw the dark 
and obnoxious route they had to traverse. 

The abode of Isaac Benisrael, we have seen, 
was at the comer of an alley opening off the 
Stein Strasse, and near a bridge by which the 
moat is there crossed ; consequently, it was 
within five hundred toises, or three hundred 
yards, of the re-entering angle of the fortifica- 
tions between the Stein Thor and the Jews' 
Gate. A small aperture closed by a wooden 
hatch at the extreme end of the old groined 
vaults, which formed the imder-part of Isaac's 
abode and store-places, when opened, gave 
access to a species of gallery, long disused, 
though loopholed in some places for musketry, 
and running parallel with the fosse itself It 
was consequently damp, dark, and shmy ; its 
low arched roof and massive walls discoloured 
and dripping ; and as • the pair proceeded, 
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Judith leading Ludwig by the hand, the fitftd 
gleams of her lantern enabled him to see huge 
bloated sewer rats skurrying off in all direc- 
tions. 

Though the distance to be traversed was 
not great, their progress was necessarily slow, 
in consequence of the intense gloom with 
which the feeble light of the lantern strug- 
gled, and the narrowness of the way, which 
ever and anon was seriously encumbered by 
fallen masses of wall ; for this gallery was in 
a part of the outer fortifications long anterior 
to those of Vauban, and probably coeval with 
the days when Strasburg was last a free and 
imperial city. 

" Whither does this way lead T asked 
Ludwig, in a low voice — though there was 
nojie to overhear. 

"You shall soon see." 

Here, then, were the means of ingress into 
Strasburg, by which they might be surprised 
and captured by General de Bayer in a few 
hours ; but that surprise, which could only be 
led by Ludwig in person, might too probably 
end in the destruction of the poor girl who 
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now saved his life ; so he mentally recorded a 
vow to avoid such treachery, and to keep 
silence on the subject, even should the siege 
exceed in length the famous leaguer of Troy. 

But had "the lineal descendant of the 
impenitent thief," as the Strasburgers named 
him, alone been concerned, Ludwig would 
have viewed the matter in a very different 
light. 

Anon, the usual sounds of the city, mingling 
with the booming of the Prussian batteries, 
began to reach their ears, and warn Ludwig 
that they were nearing the outlet ; and the 
not unnatural idea occurred to him, that if 
recaptured now^ in his present attire, he might 
perish after all, as Carl Hart perished in the 
Ecole MUitaira 

" Judith Benisrael," said he, " I will never 
forget you and the service of to-day. You 
save a life that is more valuable to me, 
because — because ^" 

"You are yoimg, rich perhaps, and am- 
bitious." 

"Nay, more than these — because I have 
those who love me." 
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" Where V 

** Beside the Elbe/' said he, in a broken 
voice, as he thought of Margarethe Nerenstien. 

**I thought as much," said Judith, in a 
voice unlike her own. "Why should it be 
otherwise ?— for you are indeed loveable." 

" More aptly might I say that to you." 

" Right ; you rebuke me for forgetting 
myself.'* 

" Nay, Judith, I do not — I would not," said 
Ludwig, earnestly ; and then he added, half- 
playfully, " why, you are blushing as crimson 
as any one could do in the simshine." 

" Do people ever blush in the dark T 

" I don't know," he replied, laughing. 
" For the life of me, I never tried or thought 
of it." 

Something in his tone displeased her. She 
eyed him wistfiiUy, and her bosom heaved 
painfully. 

"You laugh," said she, "at a time like 
this, when, if my lantern went out, or were 
I in a freak to extinguish it, you would be 
utterly and irretrievably lost." 

"Do not think of such a catastrophe. I 
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have a name to win yet, and must not perish 
so obscurely." 

" A name to win/' she repeated. 

** Nay, in this I wrong the dead. My fore- 
fathers won it for me in many a Scottish and 
Prussian battle-field. But I too have some- 
thing to win — the Iron Cross — to be enrolled 
in the book of glory. " 

" The book of glory !" she exclaimed. *' Is 
it not written, ' Of what is it composed ? 
Are not its leaves dead men's skin — its letters 
stamped in human blood — its golden clasps 
the pillage of nations ? It is illuminated with 
tears and broken hearts."' 

" You are a strange girl, Judith," said 
Ludwig, thinking that she was all the more 
strange in having sprung from such a wretch 
as Benisrael ; for her voice was soft and low, 
and in her movements there were grace and 
simplicity that even her sordid attire could 
not conceal, and made Ludwig's heart grow 
sad as he thought of her fixture and of her 
present odious surroundings. 

He paused, and taking her right hand in 
both of his, said — 
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"Would that I could save you from the 
kind of life you lead — one so perilous and 
degrading — all the more perilous, Judith, that 
you axe so handsome and winning." 

" It is impossible,'* said she, half shrinking 
from him, and trembling. 

" I might find you a peaceftd home with 
her I love, in pleasant Hamburg, by the 
Elbe." 

She shook her head, and sharply drew her 
hand away. 

" I must not leave my father — ^his curse 
would foUow me." 

" And he can curse terribly, I know." 

« He is old." 

"And wicked." 

" Yet he is my father, and as the God of 
Jacob created him," said she, huskily. 

" Nay, Judith ; he has, to a measure, made 
himself'* 

" With him my duty lies." ' 

" The influence he has over you is undue — 
it is to the detriment of your reason and your 
innate goodness of heart." 

She trembled violently, and grew .very pale, 
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while her eyes filled with tears. There was 
somethiiig pure and noble about the young 
Jewish girl ; even her degraded father had 
failed to spoil her or influence her character. 
As LongfeUow says— 

That woman in her deepest degradation 
Holds something sacred, something nndefiled — 
Some pledge and keepsake of her higher nature ; 
And, like the diamond, in the dark retains 
A quenchless gloom of the celestial light. 

"This is your rii^," said she, abruptly, 
drawing the jewel from her bosom in which 
she had concealed it during the past day. 

** Thanks — a thousand thanks!" exclaimed 
Ludwig, as he kissed and replaced it on his 
finger. " I had almost forgotten it." 

"And also she who gave it you," said 
Judith, reproachfully. 

" Ah, no ; but you are in a strange mood 
just now." 

" Perhaps I am," said she, wearily, " In 
a minute more we shall be out of this," 

" And shall I be free V 

" Yes.'' 
VOL. n, 6 
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" In a minute — only a minute, say you ?" 
exclaimed Ludwig, in a joyous whisper. 

" You say only a minute." 

" Yes ; it is a short space/' 

" And you forget how much may be trans- 
acted all over God's earth in that one minute !" 

"Such a strange girl you are, Judith/' 
repUed Ludwig, wondering whether in that 
identical minute the old gentleman was prao- 
tising dentistry among the dea<i 

At a turn of the gallery, they suddenly 
came upon a low square aperture close to the 
ground, through which came a flood of day- 
light — or rather seemed to be so, after the 
darkness in which they had been proceeding. 
Through this aperture a rivulet had been 
wont to flow and mingle with the branch of 
the HI, which formed the fosse on that side 
of Strasburg ; but either its source had dried 
up, or the drought of past weeks had aflfected 
the channel, which was dry now, and fiill of 
wild vines, the leaves and tendrils of which 
nearly concealed the aperture entirely. 

"You are safe now — and here we part," 
said Judith. 
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" Adieu, then, my dear friend," said 
Ludwig, with heartfelt gratitude — "adieu, 
I shall remember the service you have done 
me for ever." 

" For ever 1" said she, in a bitter tone. 

"Yes, Judith." 

" There is no such thing in this world as 
for ever." 

" Why r 

" We may talk of to-morrow — a year hence 
yea, a lifetime ; but for ever is not meant for 
us — in this world at least." 

" For life, then- Can you believe in my 
gratitude ?" 

" Yes— oh yes,'' replied Judith, as he threw 
an arm around her, and kissed her. 

In another moment, and even while that 
kiss seemed to linger on her lips, she stood 
alone. 

Ludwig had slipped through the aperture 
into the bed of the rivulet and was gone. 
His heart bled for the girL Gladly would he 
have rescued her — changed her fate and the 
whole tenor of her life, if possible — but he 
was poweHess ; and what her fate really 
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was, he was fortunately never permitted to 
know. 

And as Judith listened, with a beating 
heart and trembling limbs, to his fast-receding 
steps, and began slowly to thread the way 
back to her father's dusky den — ^all unaware 
of the vile work that was going on there — ^the 
poor Jewish girl shed the most bitter tears that 
ever fell from her handsome eyes — ^tears that 
told a secret tale, of which Ludwig Grahame, 
all unknown to himself, held the key. 

That night was passed by Isaac Benisrael, 
as we have said, in a vault of the Palais de 
Justice. 

All his goods had been untouched, save by 
a few bayonet-pricks and bullet-holes, and his 
secret hoards had been undiscovered. But 
during the long, slow, lingering hours of that 
night the Jewish miser had suflfered the 
tortures of the damned, more than perhaps 
were ever endured by his alleged " impenitent" 
ancestor. 

Amid his exaggerated fears, he beheld his 
money-bags of golden Friedrichs, silver thalers, 
Napoleons, francs, and coins of all countries ; 
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his jewellery, precious stones and plunder of 
aU kinds in the hands of the spoUers. He 
wept, he howled, he tore his beard by the 
roots ; he rent his gaberdine ; he perspired in 
every limb ; he rolled about the floor, and 
dashed himself against the wall ; and thus, 
when brought before the senior burgomaster 
in the morning, he was so excited, so incohe- 
rent, and so bewildered into apparent mad- 
ness. that he wa^ surrendered to his weeping 
daughter, who led him homeward in hot 
haste. 

There he soon found, to his wild joy, that 
all his belongings were intact and nearly 
untouched ; but the moment that emotion 
subsided he began to heap curses on the head 
of his terrified and shrieking daughter for the 
loss of " the Prussian Nazarene, his ring, and 
his peautifiil tootha" 

And that Ludwig wasinsafety-among his 
countrymen at last — was the sole satisfaction 
that Judith possessed amid her exceeding 
mental misery. 

TnhaliTig with rapture the pure air of the 
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brilliant summer evening, the young Graf 
hastened towards the Prussian lines, taking 
the direction in which he knew his own 
brigade and regiment were posted. The bat- 
teries were exchanging their fire on the other 
side of Strasburg at that time, and the only 
sign of hostility on the eastern front of the 
city was the number and close array of sen- 
tinels, whose bayonets flashed and glittered 
in the sunshine as they trod to and fro upon 
their posts. 

Some of those on the bastion near the 
Jew's Gate paused while he was still within 
easy range of their chassepots, as if in sur- 
prise to see a man appear when none had 
been visible but a few minutes before. He 
also saw them conferring together, too pro- 
bably on the propriety of taking a quiet " pot 
shot" at him over the breast of the parapet. 

But if such was their intention, it was 
speedily bafiBed by Ludwig, who plunged out 
of sight into a wooded ravine, along which he 
hastened towards the tents of the Rhine- 
landers, and soon came upon the chain of ad- 
vanced sentinels. 
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One of these, on seeing a man who appeared 
to be a French peasant, or artisan, confidently 
approaching his post, brought his needle-gun 
to the " ready," and cocking, slapped the butt, 
while crying — 

" Stand and give the countersign !" 
Ludwig waved his cap, and recognising the 
sentinel— fortunately a man of his own com- 
pany — ^he exclaimed — 

" 'Tis I, Carl Fritz— Von Inveruglas ^ 
" You, Herr Graf! — ^welcome back," replied 
the soldier, shouldering his pieca 

" I have just escaped from Strasburg.'* 
" Then, Herr Graf, you were neither killed 
nor wounded by the sortie ?" 

" A little of the latter, and was pretty 
near the former," said Ludwig, laughing. 
" But who commands the outpicket of ours 1" 
" The Herr Lieutenant, Otto Amswald." 
And in a minute or two more, Ludwig 
found himself grasping the hand of his past 
friend (who was ghastly pale, staggering, and 
weak from the effects of his late dreadful 
wound), and surrounded by a crowd of the 
Rhinelanders, with Weber, the grisly, ober- 
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feldwebel, all anxious to hear the real story 
of his perilous adventure, over which Ubic 
von HoheniJial had cast a colouring so dark 
and so dastardly. 

Trembling with passion on hearing what 
had been said of him, and feeling the old 
sickness of the heart stealing over him again, 
Ludwig Grahame went straight to the tent 
of Von Hohenthal to report his return, as 
in duty bound to the service, and to con- 
front his insidious enemy in duty to his own 
honour. 

Hohenthal, who was writing at a small 
table, ftdly accoutered for duty, with his sword 
belted and his pickel-haube on, started with 
undisguised aatonishment aiid dropped his pen 
on beholding his visitor, still clad in the blue 
blouse, and accompanied by Major Oldendorf, 
as it was deemed wise that there should be 
at least one witness of the scene that might 
ensue. 

When surprised, rage was always the first 
emotion of this most irritable man ; but now 
he was forced to conceal it imder the steady 
eye of Rudiger Oldendorf, as he had to act 
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before that ofl&cer a part he too probably 
might not have done had Ludwig come alone. 
He had to affect cordiality, even satisfaction, 
on seeing the youth he had hated and ma- 
ligned; but concealed rage made his round 
visage and short thick neck purple, while the 
the two scars on his cheeks grew livid and 
black. Thus, every way, he made, as Olden- 
dorf* afterwards said, *' an ugly picture." 

He was not hypocrite enough to offer his 
hand. Moreover, he knew too well that not 
even to save appearances would the yoimg 
Graf have touched it. Stiffly and sternly 
saluting, the latter said — 

" I have come to report my safe arrival, 
HeiT Colonel." 

" From whence ?" 

" Strasburg." 

" I congratulate you on your escape from 
the enemy." 

" I would that I could be congratulated on 
escaping the malignity of a scoundrel, who, 
when it was announced that I had been 
wounded and taken prisoner, asserted that I 
had gone over to the enemy." 
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Oldendorf actually trembled for Ludwig 
now. 

" You know who asserted this, I presume ?" 
said Von Hohenthal, making a tremendous 
and choking eflfort to appear calm. 

" I know but too weU," 

" Name him, pray.'* 

"I need not name him to you, Herr 
Colonel. He is a liar and coward, whom I 
wounded and disarmed in the Caspar Bastion 
at Hamburg, and whom I hope again to 
wound, disarm, and moreover, to immask, 
though it should cost me my life to do so." 

" Too probably it may cost you that price, 
if you continue long in a mood so fiuious ; 
but as I do not choose to have any heroics in 
my tent, let me advise you to rejoin your 
company, and resume a more fitting garb than 
that you now wear." 

And as if to intimate that the interview 
was ended. Von Hohenthal dipped his pen in 
the inkhom, aud resumed his writing, whHe 
Ludwig, transported with rage at the calm 
insouciance of his enemy, and by the circula- 
tion of a story so fiJse and foul, withdrew 
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with Oldendorf, and began to think of chal- 
lenging Von Hohenthal to a duel with sword 
and pistol in front of the lines, and com- 
pelling him, by a word or a blow, to defend 
himself. 

But reflection showed that Prussian disci- 
pline — and indeed that of every other army 
— ^forbade such a scene, or such a way of 
settling a military dispute in front of an 
enemy, 

Rudiger Oldendorf suggested applying to 
General de Bayer that a flag of truce might 
be sent to General Uhrich — indeed he oflfered 
to be its bearer — asking that ofl&cer to verify 
the contradiction given by Ludwig ; but the 
general, to whom his return had been re- 
ported, sent for him, to hear him relate his 
own story. 

With a heart the pulses of which were 
quickened by many conflicting emotions, 
Ludwig found himself in the tent of this fine 
old soldier, who had served with his father in 
Bohemia, in 1866, when he took an active 
part in the battles of Nachod, Strelitz, and at 
Koniggratz, where his cheek was grazed by a 
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bullet. He saw that Ludwig looked pale 
and agitated, and that he had been wounded 
in the head, as the bandage placed thereon 
by poor Judith's hands attested. 

He gave his visitor time, shook him by the 
hand, and then listened to the story of his 
capture, concealment, and escape — ^no detail 
of which he omitted, save a reference to the 
exact whereabouts of the subterranean gallery 
lest the engineers might put it to a use that 
would terribly compromise and imperil the 
imfortunate girl who had saved him from 
more than he was ever aware o£ 

" Has Colonel von Hohenthal an animosity 
against you?" asked the general, when he 
had concluded. 

" I hope not," repUed Ludwig, doubtfully. 

" Hope not ! I refer to his report. Then 
whence this terrible accusation 1 Was it a 
mistake — a misconception ?" 

"I hope so." 

"You only *hope' again. He has some 
animosity against you !" 

«I fear it." 

" Then from what does it emanate ?" 
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"I cannot say, Herr General/' replied 
Ludwig, wearily. 

How could he unfold the terrible story of 
his past rencontres with "the Herr Doctor" at 
Hamburg ? ^ 

He was tongue-tied. 

Von Hohenthal was compelled, however, to 
apologise, and by the general ; but he did so 
with the devil in his eyes and in his heart. 
Yet, far from appeased, Ludwig thirsted with 
a passionate hate he never deemed that he 
possessed, to have this man once more before 
him, hand to hand and foot to foot, as he 
had him on that evening in the Caspax 
Bastion. 

"Have him out yet — parade him at all 
risks 1" was the unwise advice of several fiery 
joxmg junJkers, who wished to get rid of Von 
Hohenthal, whom they disliked for more 
soUd reasons than are contained in the old 
adage concerning "Doctor Fell" Since the 
days of Frederick the Great, who set his face 
rigidly against duels under the most severe 
prohibitions, a Prussian ofl&cer is under the 
singular necessity of vindicating his wounded 
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honour by an appeal to the sword or pistol, 
or be disgraced for having suffered a personal 
affront. But from this anomalous alterna- 
tive, Oldendorf and, others, whose blood was 
hot and youthftd, maintained that the 
apology, or amendey of the colonel, however 
compulsory, had completely freed the Graf 
von Inveruglas ; and so, for the time, the 
matter rested. But it was not fated to end 
there, as Von Hohenthal, by fair means or 
foul, was bent on compassing the destruction 
of his youthful enemy; and to this end, the 
work in which they were both engaged 
afforded him but too many opportunities. 





CHAPTER VII. 




JUDITH. 

ITH the details of that extensive strife 
which was waged elsewhere we have 
nothing to do, as our story now 
hinges on the part borne by our hero at the 
famous siege of Strasburg, the operations 
before which became more serious and 
threatening after the great defeat and poli- 
tical catastrophe at Sedan. 

On the 4th and 5th of September the bom- 
bardment was so heavy, that from his post 
near the line of the Munich railway, Ludwig 
could count from fifteen to twenty shots in 
every minute — each too probably the knell of 
death to some one. A cloud of dusky smoke 
constantly overhung the fortifications and the 
doomed houses they inclosed. Through the 
sulphurous and eddying mist of "the vil- 
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lanous saltpetre," the magnificent spire of the 
cathedral loomed darkly, while ever and anon 
flames broke out and tinted the clouds with 
lurid brilliance; nor were bloody stories 
wanting to give De Bayer's besieging force 
the most desperate excitement. 

And when the fiercely-whistling shells 
from the great mortar batteries, soaring high 
in air on their errand of destruction, fell into 
that quarter of Strasburg where Ludwig 
Grahame knew that the abode of the Jew 
lay, though utterly oblivious of any peril 
which menaced that Israelitish wretch, he 
could but think of Judith with care and 
anxiety, when her soft yet decided face, with 
her dark, sad, and tender eyes, seemed to 
come pleadingly before him, and he resolved, 
if the city should eventually be carried by 
storm, that he would, if possible, endeavour 
to discover and protect her again. 

Already the cannon of the Strasburgers 
were beginning to respond but feebly to those 
of the Prussians ; but many persons now, to 
the number of hundreds, contrived to escape 
from the city, and found shelter in the huts 
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of the peasantry, in a state of exhaustion 
from fear, hunger, and fatigue. 

Though desperate sorties were frequently 
made by the soldiers of Uhrich to endeavour 
to demolish the batteries of the Prussians, 
the term " sortie" had ceased to be applicable, 
for the besiegers and the besieged were 
within pistol range of each other now. 

The earthen works of the Prussians were 
erected on a scale so enormous as to exceed 
the most fertile imagination. Hohenthal's 
Ehinelanders and the Gemmingen battalion 
of the Baden Grenadiers were quartered in 
the trenches for six consecutive nights and 
days, such were the difficulties of supporting 
and relieving. 

" Margarethe, meine liebe," wrote Ludwig, 
in one of his letters, " it was terrible work, 
our sixth night in the advanced parallels. 
Though the night was starry, and the pale 
streak of a crescent moon appeared above 
Schiligheim, the night was pitchy dark, and 
we could not see each other's faces, and as 
the clink of shovels showed the enemy that 
we were at work somewhere, we dared not 
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light a cigar lest even that might direct a 
shell. Our feet were cold as ice ; a heavy 
dew fell upon us ; we had nothing to eat or 
to drink, and hunger and thirst made the 
temper of Von Hohenthal terrible; and he 
uttered such maledictions that we wondered 
some stray bullet did not silence his tongue 
for ever. We have now ninety-eight rifled 
guns and forty mortars in position, besides 
forty more at Kehl, and the din they make is 
awftil. Among the vineyards and green 
orchards by day, and amid the dark gloom 
by night, the flashes came forth in quick suc- 
cession, like summer lightning accompanied 
by the roar of winter thunder. Once we 
fired a salvo of twenty guns at once, with a 
sound as if the earth were splitting. It was 
against the Jew's Gate. 

" * There goes a mighty knock for admit- 
tance,' said Weber, our old ober-feldwebel ; 
but next moment he fell by my side to rise 
no more. 

" A shout burst from our ranks — the city 
was suddenly seen on fire — on Jire, Marga- 
rethe, and in that one word at such a time 
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there axe all manner of horrors, of fears, of 
anguish to the souls of those amid it, and I 
had but one emotion of thankfulness, that it 
was not amid our homes by the Elbe that 
scenes like this were occurring, as they did in 
the old days when the cannon of Davoust 
were thundering against the Altona Gate. 

" Rudiger Oldendorf was sent in to Stras- 
burg yesterday with a flag of truce to invite 
General Uhrich to send an officer to inspect 
our works, and assure himself of the vanity of 
resistance ; but the stout old fellow declined, 
swearing that he would * defend Strasburg 
to the last man and the last cartridge/ 

" So ball for ball and flash for flash the 
work went on, till mighty columns of flame 
flared up heavenward, as we set the whole 
city on fire from the cathedral northward by 
the Stein Strasse. Five conflagrations be- 
came vmited in one vast roaring furnace, and 
there was intense compassion in our ranks as 
we looked on and heard the shrieks and 
wailings of the poor people, borne towards us 
on the west wind; while high above all 
towered the cathedral of God, looking calm, 
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sublime, and vast over the highest clouds of 
smoke, as if mutely reproving mankind for 
the wild work that was going on around it. 
The clouds were all tinted with the hue of 
blood for miles upon miles, as the fire of that 
mighty burning must have been visible far 
into the recesses of the Black Forest. " 

When Ludwig was looking on the scene he 
thus described to the girl he loved, and saw 
the devouring flame rolling from the Klebers 
Platz, the Broglie Platz, and down the Stein 
Strasse, he naturally thought of the Jewish 
girl with commiseration on one hand, while 
he could not but feel something like grim 
satisfaction at the agony that Isaac Benisrael 
must be enduring if his goods and chattels 
were going to rack and ruin ; but little could 
he have imagined the episode that was taking 
place in the abode of the Israelite. 

Since the irruption of the mob and the 
Garde Mobile therein, and since the night of 
terror he had passed in the vaults of the 
Palais de Justice, together with the escape of 
Ludwig through the connivance of Judith, he 
had been full of harshness, bitterness, and 
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suspicion ; and the terror he had undergone — 
the palsying fear that his hoards had been 
discovered and scattered — had so excited or 
diseased his miad that, night after night, 
when Judith had retired to rest, he was wont 
to totter stealthily from his chamber, with a 
shaded lamp in his hand, and softly enter 
the strong room where his treasures lay, and 
there he would remain, hour after hour, 
counting, reckoning, and gloating over the 
acquisitions of his lifetime, while bursting 
ever and anon into loud chuckles of secret 
mirth, after which he would suddenly pause 
and listen if Judith were stirring — ^listen with 
a, fierce, wild gleam in his eye ; for often the 
suspicion crossed his mind that she— she, the 
only being on earth whom he loved — might 
again league with some enemy, and then 
conspire to rob him. 

These hours spent nightly in a cold, 
gloomy, cavernous, and fireless chamber, 
began to tell seriously on the feeble health of 
the miserable old man — all the more so, that 
raiment, food, and fuel were growing daily 
scarcer and dearer in Strasburg. Poor 
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Judith beheld this with sorrow, and one 
night — ^that terrible night when the city was 
set in flames, and five conflagrations united 
in one mighty focus or furnace of destruction 
— ^finding that he was, as usual, in the damp 
and gloomy vault where his treasure lay, she 
stole from her bed to expostulate with him, 
and beseech him, with all her gentle and 
loving power of persuasion, to seek his 
pUlow. 

The din of the distant cannonade was 
partially drowned by the confused medley of 
dreadfiil sounds that swelled up within the 
city — shrieks, wailings, the clangour of bells, 
and the voices of a multitude united in one 
clamorous roar like that of the sea. These 
were terrible to hear; but to the ear of 
Judith, more terrible was the low, demoniac- 
like chuckle of her father as she stole to- 
wards him, and into that room within which 
she was never permitted to penetrate. 

There, as usual, at a low table, on which 
the dirty and smoky lamp flared, were heaps 
of gold and silver coins, which he was 
counting and re-counting, arranging and re- 
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arranging, while muttering, chuckling, talk- 
ing, and laughing to himself, as ultimately he 
tied them in canvas bags, which he patted and 
kissed, as if they had been living creatures. 

Anon, as if conscious of another's presence, 
or perhaps inspired by the natural suspicion 
of his Jewish heart, he would pause, breathe 
hard between his set teeth, and cast around 
his hollow, ghastly, and rattlesnake-like eyes 
to see if he were watched. He proceeded to 
deposit his bags of treasure in a great iron- 
bound safe, and was about to draw others 
forth when Judith approached, and in a tone 
of tender entreaty, besought him to seek his 
bed, as the night was cold and bitter. 

He either did not hear, or failed to under- 
stand a word she said, and the expression 
that flashed at once into his face appalled the 
girL A faintness came over her, as she stood 
before him in her white nightdress, with all 
her black hair unbound, and floating about 
her shoulders. 

It was demon-fury that suddenly blazed 
in the hollow eyeballs of the Israelite, and 
Hashing down the lid of the great coffer with 
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one hand, he suddenly flourished a knife- 



the same weapon that he usually carried 
with his hook — in the other, as he clutched 
her by the throat, and shrieked out — 

"Spy, wretch, and thief, who consorted 
with the Nazarene — ^the curse of Abraham be 
upon thee ! Thou hast seen all I possess, 
and would rob me to enrich the stranger. 
Thou shalt die — die — die !" 

And ere a cry could escape Judith, he 
buried his knife again and again in her 
bosom, and he was found in the vault, 
alternately laughing and weeping, wailing 
and cursing, by a party of the Guard Mobile 
who were searching all the houses in the 
vicinity of the Stein Strasse, for the purpose 
of removing the sick or the ailing, who might 
have been abandoned by those who fled 
before the mighty conflagration that was now 
rolling northward in the direction of the 
Stein Thor. 

Without inquiry or much remark, they 
bayoneted him, as if he had been a rat or a 
reptile, "the lineal descendant of the im- 
penitent thief," who was well known to them, 
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and the treasures he had amassed by craft, 
crime, and usury became the spoil of the 
soldiers and the mob. 

On the 4th of September, General Uhrich 
iapplied to the besiegers for medicines, lint, 
and bandages, which were freely and chival- 
rously sent into the city by General de 
Bayer; and on the following day fire again 
burst forth, while the smoke from the con- 
flagration was still eddying amid the 
smouldering ruins. 

Two hundred persons, mostly women, 
perished by the burning of the theatre, in 
the basement of which they had taken 
shelter to avoid the shells and rockets of the 
Germans. Some of the former weighed a 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

In a despatch of the 9th, General Uhrich 
described his situation as most critical, and 
the bombardment as deafening even to an 
old soldier like himself. A sortie made on 
the morning of that day had cost the garrison 
dearly, and they were followed up to the 
very gates by the bayonets of the Rhine- 
landers and the Baden Grenadiers. 
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In the besieging army it was averred that 
General Uhrich had sworn that if the city- 
fell into Prussian hands it should be found 
but a heap of ruins, and the death of his son 
at the battle of Worth is supposed to have 
influenced this Spartan resolution; but his 
vow was only partially ftdfilled. 

Many of the citizens, maddened by their 
sufferings, the deaths of those who were dear 
to them, and the desolation or utter destruc- 
of their once-peacefiil homes, demanded that 
the city should capitulate ; others fiercely and 
passionately urged resistance to the last gasp. 

Hope began to die at last even in the heart 
of the veteran governor, Jean Jacques Alex- 
ander Uhrich, who was a grand officer of the 
Legion of Honour, and had been in the pre- 
ceding year commandant of the 2nd Division 
of Infantry in Paria 

" It is impossible this kind of thing can 
last long," he said to those around him ; ** the 
end must soon come. I have made many a 
campaign," he added ; " I have been in the 
Crimea, but I have never met with anything 
so firightfiil as this siege of Strasburg." 
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The first bulwark of the city fell into the 
hands of the Prussians on the 20th of Septem- 
ber, when a lunette in front of the churchyard 
of St. Helena was captured at one wild rush 
by Otto Amswald's company of the Rhine- 
landers (for Otto was a captain now) and the 
1 8th Company of the Landwehr Guard, aided 
by some engineers. 

" Vorwarts — vorwarts I*' " Advance !" 
" Hurrah !" '' Hoch Germania I Hoch ! hoch !" 
were the cries as the attacking column made 
their way as far as the moat and the dam over 
which they were to cross under a perilous 
chassepot fire, which had already been com- 
menced. 

Mines had overnight uprooted for twenty- 
five paces the face of the counterscarp, and 
the fallen masses of earth and masonry so 
blocked up a portion of the ditch that only a 
Uttle space remained to be bridged over. 

" In with the fascines and down with the 
sacks of sand," cried Otto, " and forward now 
with the boat !" 

Some of the Rhinelanders bore this little 
vessel with which to cross the deep, broad 
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moat, but all were shot down under it ; so a 
species of bridge was formed, and leading 
the way, Amswald and Ludwig rushed for- 
ward with sword and revolver in hand. The 
cloak rolled over his left shoulder stayed the 
former from no less than two balls and a 
bayonet stab, while the latter stumbled, and 
his own men swept over him with their 
bayonets at the charge. Brief, but sharp and 
deadly, was the struggle, as the Rhinelanders 
and Landwehr fought their way up the rugged 
breach and into the lunette, which was cap- 
tured after a fearful struggle, maintained so 
closely that the bayonet alone was used, after 
the explosion of an infernal machine, known as 
a " Fire BaiTel." 

This machine in military affairs is mounted 
on wheels, filled with a composition, and in- 
termixed with loaded hand-grenades, while 
the outside bristles with sharp spikes. Some 
are placed imdergroimd to act as mines, others 
are rolled down a breach to obstruct stormers, 
and then exploded. They are rarely used in 
any country now, but old Uhrich had one 
here at the lunette, and it exploded with the 
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most dreadful effect — even a mitrailleuse 
could not have been more destructive. 

" Bravo, Ludwig — the first portion of Stras- 
burg is ours !" exclaimed Otto, as the two 
Mends shook hands. A black and grimy pair 
they looked, with their spike-helmets sorely 
battered, their uniforms splashed with clay 
and blood, torn and rent, particularly under 
their right arms, as if to exemplify the energy 
with which they had used their swords. " You 
have won the Iron Cross ! But here comes 
General Werder in person ; so, drummers, 
strike up the Zapfenstreich.^^ 

And now, as the regiment came pouring 
into the captured post, the rattle of a dozen 
drums announced the capture of the lunette 
to the whole army, and cheers rose loud and 
high from trenches and tents, and even from 
the vineyards, where the wounded and bleed- 
ing lay, awaiting the waggons of the kran- 
kentrager, and eating the ripening grapes to 
assuage the pangs of thirst and pain. 

Ludwig Grahame was certainly, as his 
comrade had said, the first Prussian in Stras 
burg— and for a second time. 
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Would he, as he had vaunted to Margarethe 
on that same summer night beside the Elbe, 
be the first Prussian into Paris ? 

He should have got the Cross which he 
merited quite as much as he coveted ; but 
his name was — as he too surely and bitterly 
anticipated — quite omitted in the despatch of 
Ulric von Hohenthal, so the prized honour 
fell to a captain of Landwehr Guard and to 
Otto Amswald, who openly and noisily dis- 
claimed it, but in vain. 

The walls of Strasburg were now in many 
parts reduced to heaps of utter ruin, and there 
were two points at which it might be stormed 
by the bayonet ; but General Werder, who 
now pressed the siege, preferred to await that 
submission which could not be far distant 
now, and thus save the efiusion of more 
human blood. 

The city had been invested on the 1 0th of 
August, and on the 27th of September the 
capitulation took place, and the tricolor de- 
scended on the citadel, perhaps never again 
to be re-hoisted there. By a singular coinci- 
dence — so closely does history at times repeat 
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itself — this event took place on the very 
same day on wHch, one hundred and sixty- 
eight years before, the city had been surren- 
dered in 1682 to Louis XIV. of France. 

The behaviour of the conquered garrison 
was not dignified. Many of the soldiers, to 
show their contempt, danced to the music of 
the Prussian bands as the victors marched 
into the ruined city. Others growled, reviled, 
and childishly cursed them, while whole com- 
panies, following the example of several 
officers, who broke their swords rather than 
surrender them, dashed their rifles to pieces 
on the pavement, or flung them into the 
moat. 

One of the first objects of Ludwig, after 
entering the city, was to seek out the abode 
of Benisrael the Jew ; but every vestige of 
it, and its very locale^ had disappeared, or 
become involved in fire-blackened heaps of 
fallen masonry. 

Yet Ludwig could little know that in a 
vault almost beneath his feet lay the un- 
buried corpses of the wretched Israehte and 
his murdered daughter. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A DANGEROUS DUTY. 




HE French troops who quitted Stras- 
burg mustered seventeen thousand 
four hundred and fifty-one men and 
ofl&cers, and on the 30th of September the 
Prussians publicly rendered thanks to God 
for their conquest in the great orangery at 
Ruprechtsan, the Catholics and Protestants 
being drawn up on opposite sides of the gar- 
dens ; and from that hour the Germans have 
done their utmost to obliterate the French 
language in Alsace, but have found it less 
easy to get rid of the French sentiment. 
Though the ruined streets in some places pre- 
sented an awful appearance, with the muti- 
lated and unburied dead in hundreds lying 
amid them, in other parts Strasburg soon as- 
sumed much of its old appearance. The 
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shops were re-opened, the market-place be- 
came filled with buyers and sellers, and the 
tide of life began to flow into its old channels. 

A week or two after the Prussians entered, 
a number of Iron Crosses, with their accom- 
panying ribands — black, bordered with white 
— ^were distributed to those officers and men 
who had been specially recommended for that 
much-prized distinction by General Werder, 
in presence of the whole troops, in fi:ont of the 
palace, while the echoes of the great cathe- 
dral opposite replied to all the brass drums 
beating the Zapfenstreichy which literally 
means a tattoo. 

The first summoned for promotion was Hen 
Captain Otto Arnswald. On the left of 
General von Werder stood his aide-de-camp, 
Captain Wieland, of old Von Wrangel's 
White Cuirassiers, holding a salver, encircled 
by a laurel wreath, on which were placed the 
Iron Crosses. Though made simply of the 
pure metal, each was edged with silver, and 
had on one side a crown with the letters 
*' F. W.," three oak leaves, and the date J 813 ; 
on the other side " W.," with the date 1870. 
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And here we may mention that though a 
modern institution, the order of knighthood is 
of itself one of great antiquity, which belonged 
to the old kings of Lombardy. 

The crown from which it is named has 
always been carefully preserved in the Church 
of St. John the Baptist, at Monza, in Italy, 
where, according to Biisching, the ancient 
kings of Lombardy, and after them the 
emperors of Germany, were wont to be 
crowned. Too small to be worn, the diadem 
was simply placed over the head, as was done 
with Charlemagne in 774. Though richly 
jewelled, it is without rays or points, and is 
said to have been originally made out of one 
of the large nails used at the Crucifixion. 

Be all that as it may, such is the origin of 
the famous Prussian order of valour. 

The troops were massed in grand divisioais 
in close order with the officers on the flanks, 
and the happy recipients of the Cross eame 
up in succession ; and when the ceremony of 
bestowal was over, the general drew his sword 
a^d cried in succession for three cheers for 
the King and Crown Prince. Six great 
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shouts as from one mighty throat seemed to 
shake Strasburg as the cannon had been 
wont to do, while the blare of the trumpets 
and bugles, with the crash of the brass drums, 
followed. 

" Let me not grudge Otto his Cross !" 
thought Ludwig ; " but would that I could 
but write of it to my mother and to Marga- 
rethe, as he will do to Josephine !" 

It was impossible at such a moment not to 
repine and feel justly resentful of Hohenthal's 
studied injustice and hostihty ; yet Ludwig 
Grahame, as he stood there on the reverse 
flank of his grand division — a noble figure, 
erect to his full height, his spike-helmet glit- 
tering in the sun, his sword at the ** cany'' in 
one hand, the other straight down by his side, 
his shabby war-worn uniform with its faded 
silver lace, a bright, fearless, and honest 
expression in his handsome eyes that sparkled 
with pleasure to see his fiiend thus honoured 
— was more pleasant to look upon by a thou- 
sand degrees than the horrible Hohenthal, to 
whom he owed his present neglect and hope- 
lessnei^ of service. 

8—2 
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Instead of advancing on Paris, as the corps 
had hoped to do, Ludwig's regiment formed 
for some time a portion of the garrison of 
Strasburg, of which General Ollech was ap- 
pointed the German Governor. Long ere 
that time, Paris had been shut up from the 
outer world, and, under General Trochu, was 
preparing for the rigours of a most severe 
siege, while the war generally, by the fierce 
elements infused into it by the Bavarians on 
one hand, and by the Turcos, Franc-Tireurs, 
and Afiican troops on the other, was daily 
becoming more rancorous, bitter, and savage 
in its character. As yet Hohenthal, beyond 
tormenting and seeking to humiliate Ludwig 
by his treatment of him, when on parade or 
otherwise under arms, had found no means of 
gratifying the vengeance that never slept in 
his breast; and the luckless young Graf 
began to hope that he might escape it alto- 
gether. There was no special post of danger, 
or no task of extreme peril which could be 
assigned after the fall of Strasburg till an im- 
expected opportunity occurred, by which the 
colonel hoped he might fall into the hands of 
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the foe once more if they did not finish him 
outright ; and it happened thus. 

All the cavalry of the division had gone 
towards Paris ; the day of Sedan was past, 
and the Emperor, with most of his armies, 
a few scattered posts and fortresses excepted, 
was now in the hands of the Prussians. 

A few miles from Strasburg the latter had 
a post at Schlettstadt, a little city, but once 
a free and imperial one, on the left bank of 
the 111, having a small fortress which the 
Rhinelanders were sent to garrison, relieving 
the Baden Grenadiers, the regiment of the 
Princess Marie of Baden, the Scottish 
Duchess of Hamilton and Chatelherault. 
Beyond Schlettstadt the view was closed 
by the Vosges, those mountains which are 
covered by dense old forests, and form the 
natural barrier between Germany and France, 
and amid which the language of the former 
country has never been superseded by that of 
the latter. 

Beyond the city. Von Hohenthal had to 
furnish an out-picket to hold a bridge over a 
branch of the lU, to keep certain armed 
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marauders, who were in axms among the 
mountains, in check, or rather from entering 
the city ; and this bridge he had, after a time, 
orders to blow up, and the engineers were 
already at work upon it, and in the act of 
undermining one of the piers, when Captain 
Wieland, who had been scouting on the 
enemy's side of the 111, reported that two 
German ladies who had been making their 
way to Strasburg had either been deluded by 
the peasantry or had mistaken their way, 
and were now at a secluded castle or hostelry 
— it seemed vmcertain which — but ten miles 
off, among the hills near the Pagan Wall, 
where their carriage had broken down, leaving 
them unable to proceed, and consequently 
they were in hourly peril among the 
enemy. 

" From whom did you hear all this T asked 
Von Hohenthal, who had installed himself in 
the house of the burgomaster (turning that 
worthy magistrate and all his family into the 
street), and was now lounging on a velvet 
sofa, booted and spurred, with a huge meer- 
schaum in his mouth, and beside him a beaker 
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of something stronger than the 8tro\ or straw 
wine of Alsace. 

" A boor who acted as my guide was my 
informant, Herr Colonel," replied Wieland, 
who, as we have elsewhere said, was a grim, 
grave, and resolute-looking officer, and one 
whose manner and stature gave great im- 
portance to all he said or did. 

" Who are they ?" asked the colonel 

** The boor knew not ; their carriage had 
broken down, when foUowing up our division. 
He perceived that there was a coat of arms 
on it." 

*' Bah !" said Von Hoheuthal, who, like all 
Germans with that prefix to their name, was 
a great stickler for rank. "Coats of arms 
used to be hereditary once upon a time at 
least with those who had grandfathers ; but 
now they are sported by those who know no 
such relation." 

" Allow me to urge upon you, Herr 
Colonel, the danger of delaying succour — ^for a 
party of Turcos are among these mountaina" 

" Are they old or young T asked the fat 
coloueli leisurely refilling his pipe. 
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" Mother and daughter, the boor thought 
-one most brilliantly fair." 

" Ah — your boor had an eye for that ! He 
must be a boor of taste and observation 1'* 

Now, Wieland was a mau that was not 
wont to be trifled with, and the expression of 
his face darkened while he twirled out each 
moustache. Suddenly Von Hohenthal started 
to his feet. 

Singularly enough the idea occurred to 
him (as he had heard of Margarethe's tempo- 
rary departure from Hamburg, but not of her 
return) that the two ladies in question were 
probably she and the Grafine (who was 
brilliantly fair), and that they had come 
after the Prussian troops, in their anxiety 
concerning the Graf von Inveruglas. Ex- 
travagant to some degree as was this idea, it 
will be seen that he might have made a worse 
guess. 

If he could but let the whole three fall into 
the hands of the Turcos ! 

His eyes sparkled, and he rubbed his fat 
pudgy hand at the brilliance of the idea. 

Mothers — especially such an impulsive 
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little mother as the Grafine — would, he 
knew, dare or endure anything; and so far 
as Margarethe Nerenstien was concerned, he 
thought it natural that she should be her 
companion, and knew by his own experience 
that " there are times in which girls throw off 
their coyness, and are bold in their loves as 
men." 

" It must be them both," thought he< 
" Sappermmt/ And the Turcos — ^the Turcos 1 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! Herr Graf von Inveruglas ! 
He is the first ofl&cer for duty too !" 

And again he rubbed his hands, while 
Captain Wieland looked darkly and sternly 
on at this exhibition of satisfaction, which 
seemed unaccountable, as the very mention of 
the Turcos was sufficient to exasperate a 
Prussian soldier. 

They had been especially condemned and 
stigmatised for their ferocious barbarity to 
prisoners and wounded, and in a circular 
issued by Coimt Bismarck on the 9th of 
January, 1871, he denoimces their conduct, 
and a newspaper named the Independance 
AlgMenne, in which the Afncan regiment 
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called the " Gums" was exliorted to go and 
cut off the heads of the Prussians. " Away 
with the invader 1" exclaimed this fiery 
journalist — "away with the feelings of hu- 
manity ! The Gums will reap honours when 
we give them the three words — arson — 
pillage — death !" 

Now it chanced on this occasion that it 
was a party of those identical Gums that 
then lingered in the quarter of the Vosges 
Mountains referred to. 

The adjutant was summoned, and the Graf 
von Inveruglas was ordered, with a party in 
light marching order, to depart forthwith to 
the quarter indicated by Captain Wieland, 
and to endeavour, at all hazards, to bring 
safely into Schlettstadt the two fair travellers 
and their attendants. The party was to 
consist of a sergeant and six men. 

"Only a feldwehel and six bayonets!" 
exclaimed Wieland and the adjutant to- 
gether. 

" It does not amount to a subaltern's due 
command," added the former, haughtily. 

" Is it not a very small party to detach so 
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for into an enemy's country, Herr Colonel?" 
mildly asked the adjutant, whose life under 
Von Hohenthal was no sinecure. 

" / am the best judge of all that," was the 
brief reply ^ sternly uttered. 

^^ Sehr wohl — Mein Herr" seconded the 
adjutant, saluting, but feeling certain that 
the gallant young Graf and his little party 
were lost men. 

In a few minutes the former had received 
his orders, and the latter were paraded, with 
spike-helmets, great-coats rolled over the left 
shoulder, some food in their haversacks, and 
fifty rounds of ammunition per man. The 
paucity of their numbers, as contrasted with 
the risk to be run, was apparent to them- 
selves, and to all ; but there was nothing left 
for them save to obey. Von Hohenthal was 
well pleased to find an especial chance for 
ridding himself of Ludwig Grahame, and 
knew well that the fewer men he had with 
him, there would be the fewer to lose, and 
less chance of his ever returning. 

" You are particularly to avoid, if you can, 
all rencontres with the people — even with 
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those who may be in arms, Herr Graf," said 
he, with assumed mildness of manner. 

" Why, Herr Colonel — I shall certainly 
fire if I am fired on. " 

" Why — beseems not you to ask ; but if 
you must know, Herr Graf, Alsace will no 
doubt be restored to Germany ere we sheathe 
our swords in this war ; hence we should 
cultivate the firiendship of the people. " 

** I would go with you as a volunteer " 

began Wieland. 

"But duty requires you to be with Von 
Werder in Strasburg," inten-upted the 
colonel "As for you, Herr Graf, you wiU 
lose no time, I hope, in returning, as the 
bridge over the branch of the 111 must, at 
latest, be blown up by noon to-morrow. It is 
already imdermined, and the engineers await 
my order for blowing it up." 

" Very good," replied Ludwig, as he 
saluted and withdrew ; but when doing so, 
he heard Hohenthal laughing to himself, and 
humming his old ditty- 

Trvnkt und Smgt I Den Sehongten Churten, &c. 

He was evidently in the highest spirits^. 
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What did it all mean? But a chiU of 
disgust came over Ludwig as he heard the 
hated refrain — ^hated so far as the singer was 
concerned. 

" Your colonel is in high glee," said the 
tall White Cuirassier. "He actually looks 
as — as if '' 

" What, Wieland ?" 

"Well, as if he had taken a glass or so too 
much of schnapps. Farewell, Herr Graf ; and 
a safe return to you." 

Ludwig, with his little party, marched 
quickly out of the fortress ; aud they had 
barely left the city behind them, and crossed 
the bridge, where the clink of the miners' 
hammers could be heard below the arch, 
when the colonel came galloping thither to 
see how the mine progressed. 
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BY THE PAGAN WALIi. 

this is all to be German land 
again!" thought Ludwig, as he 
marched on, humming the war-song 
of Amdt — 

Well sing them a terrible straiB, 

Of what years ago their vile policy won — 

Of Strasburg, Alsace, and Lorraine. 

And while surveying the surrounding scen«y, 
the chief features amid which were the Vosges 
Mountains, all round ancj domed in form, 
abounding in wild forests, though often 
covered with only turf to the summit, 
stretching parallel with the Ehine on the 
west, and gradually sinking into the plain, 
here and there an escarpment of red sand- 
stone broke in form and colour the monotony 
of the forest green, while ever and anon, 
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windowless and roofless, on some projecting 
crag, was a mined castle, each with its 
legends of war, of love, or diablerie, starting 
boldly against the sky. 

Over all shone the September sim, bringing 
masses forward in strong light, and sinking 
the rifts and ravines between in shadow ; and 
now the autumnal tints were everywhere 
stealing over and varying — save where the 
dark and solemn pines grew — the beauty of 
the forest scenes. 

His half dozen soldiers marched along " at 
ease,'' with an easy, swinging, slouching gait, 
their needle-guns slung, and pipes of Dres- 
den, but more likely Bimtzlau clay, vtt their 
mouths, only to be removed as they joined in 
some general song, such as "What is this 
Deutchsen Vaterland?'* or it might be the 
jolly and roUicking "Himters* Chorus" in 
"Der Freischutz." They were in high 
spirits ; but little aware of the peril before 
them, and totally ignorant of the bloody trap 
into which they would too probably fall ; and 
feeling as if they were about to have a specioB 
of holiday amid yonder beautiftd hills, unda: 
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the caxe of a popular young officer, they were 
inclined to relax disciphne and be jocular and 

A little apart from them, the latter trod 
the footpath, and at times half heedless of the 
errand on which he was sent, and totally 
heedless of the scowling glances with which 
he and his little party were favoured by the 
Alsatian peasants and woodcutters who were 
afield, or at work among the hedgerows, " his 
eyes were with his heart, and that was far 
away ;'* and thus the Vosges Mountains, the 
beauties of the Val de Vlllee, the battlements 
of the old Schloss of Kientzheim, and of the 
Hoher Konigsberg, when they came in sight, 
gave place to others that fancy drew, and he 
saw the broad blue Elbe, red Hamburg, with 
its streets and spires all ruddy in the setting 
sim, the yeUow fields, the green woods be- 
yond, and heard the rustle of the leaves come 
pleasantly to his ear. Then, as other day- 
dreams came, he thought the season was 
spring, for white and pink hawthorn were 
blossoming in the hedges and among the 
"gorse of the Heilinghaistfeld, the chestnuts 
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were drooping with flowers, and the air was 
full of leafy perfume. 

And amid all this stood out the figure of 
Margarethe — Margarethe, of whom it was 
said, that she never entered a room without 
seeming to bring with her, by her smiling 
face and pretty winning ways, simshine, 
fresh air, and the odour of flowers, even as 
the goddess of Spring herself might have 
done. 

Keeping the town of Colmar at a con- 
siderable distance, as he had been advised by 
Wieland to do, lest he might be cut off by 
the people, coming here and there upon fields 
that seemed abandoned, lines of raU where 
the rails were torn up, the bridges broken 
down, and the stations destroyed — especially 
at Ribeauvill^, where the best wine produced 
in the Vosges is grown — he came suddenly in 
sight of the castles of Ribeaupierre, Giers- 
burg, and St. Ulrich, and he began to think 
more seriously of the mission on which he 
had come; and now for the first time he 
began to reflect on the strangeness of it, of 
the paucity of his force, and the entire 
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doubts and difficulties concerning the whole 
affair. 

The September evening was closing fast. 
On the summits of the three old castles the 
last rays of the sun were lingering like rays 
of fire, and the cones of the Vosges seemed 
aU aflame with the same lurid tint; while 
vales, ravines, and forest tracks between and 
below were becoming fast sunk in sombre 
shadow. 

He had halted his little party near a tiny 
stream ; they were having a meal that was to 
be their supper — a last supper it proved to 
some — a slice of sausage and bread, a draught 
from their tin water-bottles, and a quiet 
smoke, ere they advanced again. But 
whither, and in what direction ? 

It was, to Ludwig Grahame, seriously em- 
barrassing. 

At this crisis, even had he known who the 
two mysterious ladies were whose danger had 
so suddenly excited the somewhat dubious 
philanthropy of Colonel von Hohenthal, he 
would not have been more anxious to trace 
and succour if safe, or to avenge them if they 
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had suffered. But he felt painfully, we have 
said, the smallness of his force, the lack of a 
guide, and his total ignorance of the country, 
though Wieland had briefly and hastily, with 
kindly consideration, done his best to en- 
lighten him on the matter. 

On consulting one of those pocket-maps of 
Alsace and Lorraine with which the Prussian 
War Office had furnished every officer and 
even feldwebel under General von Werder, 
he could see that he was now several miles 
from the headquarters at Schlettstadt, and 
was in the close vicinity of the Pagan Wall, 
near which the ladies were delayed by the 
breaking down of their carriage. 

Now this mysterious bulwark, which is of 
fabulous antiquity, and known as the Heiden- 
maueVy is of vast extent. It is composed of 
unhewn stones, heaped together without 
cement, from eight to ten feet in height. 

Ludwig had courteously, and preceding his 
questions by a thaler or two, asked informa- 
tion of more than one passing peasant if he 
had heard aught of the ladies, the broken- 
down carriage, or of an hostelry in these se- 

9—2 
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eluded districts ; whether no traveller went 
and whence no traveller came ; but whether 
it originated in sullenness, aversion to the 
invaders, or ignorance real or simulated, it 
was impossible for the young officer to say ; 
but more than one warned him, with a male- 
volent smile which he cared not to conceal, 
that the Turcos — the terrible " Gums" — had 
their headquarters in the VaUey of the Zouch, 
and were scouting by small parties in all 
directions. 

Ludwig could see that his six soldiers 
looked blankly in each other's faces on hearing 
intelligence so alarming. They were brave 
fellows, capable of doing all that men might 
dare to do ; but to be hopelessly and help- 
lessly sacrificed by African savages was quite 
another thing ! 

Thus far had he come apparently on a 
bootless errand; yet there was a necessity 
for going farther and doing something more, 
whatever it might be. To return now would 
be to leave the ladies — if they existed at all, 
for of that Ludwig began to have reasonable 
and serious doubts — to a terrible fate on one 
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hand^ while it might draw upon himself 
mockery, revilement, and some new display 
of triimiphant malignity on the part of Von 
Hohenthal. 

'* Nein — ^nein ! Sapperment, death were 
better than that!" thought the young sub- 
altern, bitterly ; so the forward march began, 
with a single file in front and another in rear, 
into the dark recesses of a defile between the 
mountains, along the advanced crest of which 
runs the mysterious Heidenmauer^ when there 
occurred a coincidence which he could scarcely 
have anticipated. 

They had not proceeded a hundred ioises in 
this feshion when the advanced file was heard 
amid the stillness of the woody ravine to cock 
his needle-gun and challenge an approaching 
stranger, who responded readily in German — 
at least, German with the patois of Alsace — 
as if he was in the use and wont of speaking 
it ; then reining up his horae, he added, in a 
husky whisper, France — les Turcos ?" 

" Ouiy monsieur y^ replied Ludwig, at a 
venture. 

^^ Aha — bonT said he, coming confidently 
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forward; but "^ has les PrussiensT he 
added, under his moustache, on suddenly 
beholding the spike-helmets with their plated 
eagles. 

"You seem surprised, my fine fellow," at 
not finding yourself among friends," said 
Ludwig, scrutinising him closely. 

"I confess that 1 am, Mein Herr," he 
repUed, grinning so that his teeth, like his 
eyes, glared in the starlight, but saluting the 
speaker and laughing the while as if to insure 
confidence. 

" Whence come you ?" asked Ludwig, 
drawing his sword, on perceiving that the 
man was mounted and armed with a rifle 
slimg across his back. 

" Schloss Konigsberg." 

" A fortress V 

" Oh, no, Mein Herr, though it has figured 
a Uttle in that way in the days when the 
Strasburgers and BaJios came here, under the 
bishop, himdreds of years ago, to put down 
the robber knights." 

" And since then there have been no 
robbers." 
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" Thank God, no. It is a half-ruined 
place — the house of Count Konigsberg, who 
is now shut up in Paris ; and I am Louis 
Muller, the kellermeister, at your service, 
Mein Herr," he added, saluting again. 

" You travel well armed to be a butler," 
observed Ludwig, sheathing his sword. 

" In these sharp times, Mein Herr," began 
the man, in a cringiag kind of voice. 

" True ; and whither go you ?" 

" To Colmar, or a haiidet on this side of it. 
Are your troops in force ?" 

" It is my business to ask questions, yours 
to answer them. Their strength you may see 
for yourself, if you proceed much farther this 
way. Are there any Turc6s hereabout ?" 

" Turcos ! Not one, blessed be God !" he 
replied, fervently. 

This soimded strangely at variance with 
what other people said; but Ludwig could 
scarcely expect to get reliable information 
from the inhabitants of an enemy's country. 
This man seemed honest; the others might 
have lied. Yet from some prevision, some 
undefinable superstition, Ludwig felt inclined 
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to detain him till he answered the next 
question. 

" Why are you abroad and armed in the 

night r 

"Armed, Mein Herr, as I was about to 
have the honour of hinting, for my own 
safety, and because I am proceeding in haste 
to procure a smith to repair a carriage." 

" Whose carriage T asked Ludwig, sud- 
denly, and naturally much interested. 

" That I cannot tell you, Mein Herr, save 
that the ladies were proceeding to join the 
German troops at Strasburg, when it broke 
down near Konigsberg." 

" Then they are there ?" 

The man paused now, and evinced con- 
fiision. 

" Speak 1" said Ludwig, with his hand on 
his sword. " Are they there ?" 

"Ja, Mein Herr." 

" They are Germans T 

"Ja, Mein Herr." 

" But how came they to be on this side of 
the river ?" 

" That is more than I can say. They have 
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servants with them — male and female — and 
I have had them in the schloss for three 
days." 

" Are their men-servants armed V 

"Yes; well armed." 

" That is good. Of these ladies I am in 
search. What is their name and rank T 

" I know neither," replied the man, with a 
reluctance that marked his replies at times. 

*' Is Konigsberg far from here ?" 

" Several mUes." 

** What is the exact distance ?" 

" I cannot telL'* 

" How ? You are a native and inhabitant 
of the district, and yet know not the dis- 
tance V 

" I am a poor judge, Mein Herr,*' whined 
the man, saluting again, "but I know well 
every part of the way — every rock and tree — 
^nd if you will permit me to guide you, when 
I have left my message for the smith at the 
village of Ostheim, I shall lose not a moment 
in returning on the spur to this spot, if you 
will halt here." 

" Good — that is well We require a guide, 
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and have luckily found you. We shall re- 
quire the smith to enable us to bring off the 
carriage with the ladies, as the rails are 
everywhere destroyed, and if you make good 
speed, kellermeister, I shall reward you well, 
and meanwhile give you this gold Friedrich 
to drink my health at Ostheim." 

The man bowed, put spurs to his horse, 
and was off in an instant, and the sound of 
his horse's hoofe had scarcely died away down 
the defile, when Carl Fritz, who was a 
thoughtful and wary old veteran, said — 

" Herr Graf, how came he so patly to 
expect that we were those accursed Turcos, 
when he said there were none hereabout ?" 

The question gave Ludwig Grahame some 
occasion for thought; but he halted his 
party, nevertheless, their arms were loaded, 
and piled with bayonets fixed, pipes were 
lighted, and the soldiers stretched themselves 
on the grass, with one of their number posted 
as sentinel on the road to their front, to await 
the return of the kellermeister of Konigsberg. 

An hour passed thus. All was very still, 
when the soldiers ceased to talk or sing, no 
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sound broke the stillness but the croaking of 
some bullfrogs in an adjacent marsh, or a 
sound of dripping when some leaf, over- 
charged with dew, drooped, and the drops 
fell upon the grass below. Then the bay of 
a sheep-dog might be heard, or the soiuid of 
some distant bell — but none of hoofs re- 
turning up the hollow way that led to 
Ostheim ; and Ludwig began to grow im- 
patient, fearing that he might have to wait 
for morning before advancing again, which 
seemed a great disappointment after a 
meeting so fortunate and opportune. 

What if the man, with all his apparent 
suavity, had deceived him, and pushed on to 
Colmar, where the Garde Mobile were still in 
some force ? If so, every road and pass by 
which his party could return would be hope- 
lessly beset ; and with these exasperating 
suspicions the words of Carl Fritz seemed 
ever before him. At last a new sound woke 
the stillness of the woods ; it was the cawing 
of a rook at intervals on one side of Ae 
ravine, with a responding whistle like that of 
a curlew on the other. Then came the un- 
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mistakeable noise of crackling branches and 
twigs, and suddenly the explosion of a 
musket, as the advanced sentinel uttered a 
wild cry of alarm, and fired straight to his front. 
Of all that followed Ludwig could give no 
very coherent account. His men rushed to 
their arms, unpiled, and standing back to 
back, opened fire upon their assailants, who 
rushed upon them from both sides of the 
ravine, and whom they could see for a 
moment — but a moment only, as in that 
space the whole affair was over — to be 
Turcos ; — ^those terrible Turcos, and in over- 
whelming strength, clad in their scarlet 
turbans and baggy-blue breeches, their dark 
negro faces, white eyeballs and teeth that 
glistened in the starlight like the sword- 
bayonets of their rifles, as they poured in a 
blinding cross fire, under which many of their 
own number fell, and rushing on, bore to the 
earth all the Prussians save two, Ludwig and 
Carl, who contrived to escape unseen — ^but 
not until their weapons were covered with 
blood — ^into the rich growth of the under- 
wood ; and while the bloodthirsty Turcos 
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were storming and raving in the defile over 
the eflfect of the mutual cross fixe they had 
poured upon each other, amid the fortunate 
confusion incident to the affair the two 
survivors managed to creep away without a 
wound, and at once lost no time in putting as 
great a distance as possible beween them- 
selves and the scene of this deplorable cata- 
strophe, which filled the heart of Ludwig with 
many painful and conflicting emotions. 

Hope of rescuing the ladies, of whose 
existence and whose very locality he had 
been recently assured, had evaporated. 
Hope of returning to headquarters in safety 
had evaporated too. He could but pray 
that he and Fritz might fall in with some 
French troops of the line other than those 
savage African auxiliaries, by whom they 
would be taken as prisoners of war, unless 
they were doomed, amid the spy fever, to 
perish as Carl Harte perished in Paris, and 
himself was so nearly perishing in Strasburg. 
Indeed, life seemed too short for much more 
of this kind of thing 1 

He trembled to think of those poor 
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German women, whoever they were, falling 
into hands so terrible as those of the Turcos, 
as they would be pretty sure to do if the 
kellermeister of the house that gave them 
shelter proved as false to them as he too 
probably had done to the little German band 
now all lying cold, stark, and doubtless 
stripped in the leafy wood ; and if he, 
Ludwig, ever met Hohenthal again face to 
face, what turn might the whole episode 
take, or what new, false, and mischievous 
colouring might not be put upon it to his 
dishonour, the end to which Hohenthal 
seemed, like the very incarnation of an evil 
angel, never tired of labouring ? 

By noon of the following day he was 
expected to recross the HI, otherwise the 
bridge would be blown up and retreat 
hopelessly cut off. Now, he knew not in 
what direction they were proceeding — 
whether by the way they had come, or 
farther into the enemy's country. It proved 
eventually to be the latter. 

Ludwig could not judge by the stars now, 
as heavy masses of cloud obscured the sky. 
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There was no moon, and after the past 

excitement of the late brief and bloody 

combat, the heart of Ludwig Grahame grew 

sad and sick within him. 

* * * -jt 

Meanwhile the next day dawned, noon 
approached, the mine under the bridge of 
the 111 was in perfect readiness, but there 
was no appearance of the Graf von Inveru- 
glas and his little party returning from the 
enemy's side of the stream, and all the boats 
in the vicinity for traversing which had been 
scuttled or moored under the guns of a bat- 
tery thrown up by Von Hohenthal on the 
German bank. 

When noon came, that ofl&cer, accompanied 
by several of the staff, proceeded to the river 
to see the destruction of the bridge — an 
operation which was to secure his flank in 
that quarter for some time at least. Watch 
in hand, he stood with his eyes fixed upon 
the road that wound away towards the 
Vosges between vineyards and yellow corn- 
fields. But it was quite deserted : not even 
a solitary peasant appeared in sight. 
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"Would it not be well to delay a little, 
colonel ?" asked Rudiger Oldendorf " The 
enemy are all quiet in the neighbourhood of 
Colmar and around that district, and blowing 
up the bridge prematurely — even by an hour 
or two — may sacrifice the Graf and those 
who are with him." 

**At worst they can only be taken pri- 
soners," replied Von HohenthaL 

"But the Turcos don't take any," urged 
Otto Amswald. 

" Well, what are a few lives more or less 
in war ?" asked Von Hohenthal, grimly. 

" The Graf von Inveruglas is an oflficer I 
would not willingly lose," said Oldendorf, 
regretfully. 

"There we differ in opinion," replied the 
colonel; "and as he is fond of lingering 
among French folks, we shall indulge his 
fancy," he added, with a sneer that referred 
to Ludwig s detention in Strasburg. " Noon 
is passed," he added, leisurely putting up his 
watch ; " the mine is all ready, Herr Captain ?" 
he said, turning to the officer commanding 
the engineers. 
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" Perfectly — ^and the train laid." 

" Then fire it." 

The match was applied, the train ran like 
a fiery snake along the ground and across the 
bridge towards the centre arch, when it 
seemed to stop for a moment, and then there 
was a roar, a mighty crash as of a vast rock 
being rent asunder, a cloud of dust and 
stones rose skyward in the sunshine, as the 
whole arch seemed to be upheaved, while all 
the others shook to their keystones, and the 
whole debris of the ruin fell into the river, 
raising a thousand muddy bubbles on its 
surface. 

" If we should require to cross fi:om this 
side," said Von Hohenthal, looking on with 
grim satisfaction, "we can plank the gap 
with the floors or roofe of the nearest houses. 
Anyway,'' he added, in thought, " if the Graf 
comes now, he may have to swim for it, and 

if the Turcos are at his back " His ideas 

ended in an audible chuckle. 

The dusty debris of the bridge had scarcely 
subsided in the sunshine, when the figure of 
a man appeared on the opposite bank — a man 
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who had evidently been hurrying along the 
highway unnoticed or unseen by the group, 
whose attention had been turned to the 
destruction of the bridge. 

On reaching the other end of the latter he 
energetically waved a handkerchief, or rather 
the fragment of one, as by their field-glasses 
the officers could perceive that his head, 
which was bare, was tied up by a bloody 
bandage, and that he was in Prussian 
uniform. 

"He is one of ours — b. Rhinelander ! " ex- 
claimed Oldendorf, with great excitement 
and a sorrowful countenance. 

" A fugitive — and alone," added Amswald, 
with a glance of unconcealed resentaient at 
the stoKd colonel 

" Yes, alone, and hence no doubt the sur- 
vivor of the few who left us yesterday," said 
another officer, named Caspar Mulhausen. 

" He may be piursued," resumed Otto, 
" and at all hazards we must bring him over. 
With your permission, Herr Colonel, Caspar 
and I shall cross in one of these boats, and 
get him off at once." 
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" Go, then," said Von Hohenthal, " and 
lose no time," he added ; for sooth to say, he 
felt curious to know the fate of the Graf, of 
his companions, and of those whom he had 
affected to send them to rescue. 

Giving a glance to their revolvers, the two 
ofl&cers adjusted the chin-straps of their spike- 
helmets, sprang into a boat, shipped their 
oars, and shoved off A few strokes brought 
them into mid-stream, and in a few minutes 
more they had the fiigitive on board and 
were returning. He proved to be one of 
Ludwig's six men, and, as he thought, the 
sole survivor of them all. He had been 
severely wounded, but had otherwise escaped 
the Turcos. He had cast away his arms 
and accoutrements to lighten his flight, and 
soaked with rain, weary, hungry, thirsty, and 
bloody, had succeeded in reaching the bridge 
only in time to see it blown up. 

To the colonel, he added that he feared 
they had been lured into an ambush of Turcos 
by the very man who had, or pretended to 
have, care of the two ladies in question. 

" Then there are really two such persona V 

10—2 
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" I cannot doubt it, Herr Colonel," said the 
soldier, faintly, while leaning for support on 
the arm of Captain Mulhausen. 

" And where are they now ?" 

" In some old schloss, several miles among 
the mountains — ^if they are still alive.'' 

^' Why should you doubt it V 

" Mein Gott, Herr Colonel, the mountains 
are alive with those pestilent Turcos !" ex- 
claimed the soldier, passionately, as the pain 
of his wounds maddened him. 

*^ And the Herr Graf?" 

" Of him I can tell nothing — I fear all are 
gone for ever I" 

" Ach, Gott 1" thought Von Hohenthal, in 
his lust of cruelty, "if these two women 
should prove to be the Grafine and his 
fiancier 

Gloomily and sardonically he eyed the 
soldier, who became voiceless, weak, and 
incapable of saying more, and was led away 
by the kind-hearted officer Mulhausen. 

But a sequel to the affair was nearer than 
the colonel anticipated. 
^ At that moment a f eld-post approached him 
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with his usual bundle of letters, and pre- 
sented one to Yon Hohenthal 

*' This is for you, Mein Herr ; it has long 
been delayed in its transmission from the 
rear, and bears the Berlin postmark." 

He snatched it angrily, as if the speaker 
had been to blame for this delay. He opened 
the letter, which was in a handwriting most 
familiar to his eye, and even he seemed 
turned to stone as he read in haste, and from 
it learned the names and purpose of the two 
ladies, to whose too probable destruction he 
had, in the blindness of his rancour at 
Ludwig Grahame, been an unwitting ac- 
cessory ! 

To Otto Amswald, to Major Oldendorf, it 
was evident that he had received some pain- 
fully startling intelligence; but so cordially 
did they detest the man, that they merely 
exchanged glances that were expressions of 
indifference, and, walking away, left him to 
own reflections. 

In the meantime, how fered it with 
Ludwig ? 



CHAPTER X, 




IN SCHLOSS KONIGSBERG. 

AGE and sorrow were predominant in 
Ludwig s mind when he thought of 
the poor fellows who, but that after- 
noon had marched so merrily along the road, 
singing the war-song of Amdt and the 
" Hunters' Chorus," and who had fallen un- 
avenged under such butcherly hands — decapi- 
tated, as it proved in the end, and their heads 
left, stuck on their own ramrods, by the way- 
side, thus following out to the letter the pre- 
cepts inculcated by the editor of the IndSpen- 
dance Algerienne. 

Would they follow him up, those fiendish 
Turcos, if they discovered his trail ? He had 
never seen Turcos before, though he had 
heard much of them. How like the faces of 
dark and infuriated fiends theirs looked amid 
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the red litful flashes of the musketry, and 
how like the cries of devils were their shouts 
in the echoing forest. 

Would they follow him up, he thought 
again ? If so — ^what then ? Death only — 
sharp and sure ! 

To prevent their footsteps being traced 
amid bruised grass or broken twigs, he and 
Fritz proceeded for some toises in the centre 
of a rivulet, and then coming to a grassy 
ravine, that opened into the heart of the 
mountain range, which is crested by the 
rugged Pagan Wall, they began to ascend it 
together, in the hope that, when day dawned, 
they would be able to see something of their 
whereabouts, and endeavour by aid of the 
war-map, and by travelling in the night, or 
amid the forests, to make their way back 
to Schlettstadt, even though the bridge of 
the 111 should be blown up, as they were 
certain it would be. 

Midnight was past ; the hours of the morn- 
ing were dark and cold, and they had pro- 
ceeded vaguely for some miles, ascending the 
mountain ravine, when heavy drops began 
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to fall, the precursor of a coming storm of 
rain. 

Such an episode all this would be to tell 
poor Margarethe and the Grafine ! Would that 
he were near them now ! He could, in fancy, 
see them both shrinking, palpitating, their 
moist eyes dilated, their little white hands 
holding his, as he told them of the night of 
terror among the Vosges. Ah, when would 
that hour come ! Distant and vague it seemed, 
while death was daily at hand. Such an affair 
as this, with all its perils, would bring hinn no 
Iron Cross (to hang on his breast in the line 
of battle, or to place on Margarethe's bosom 
in the days of peace), such as the storming 
of the lunette with the Badeners at Stras- 
burg so surely should have brought him. 

,He sighed bitterly as he thought of the 
mal-influence of the Herr Colonel again. 

The rain was falling heavily now, but day 
was beginning to lighten the tops of the 
lofty moimtains, and as the red dawn stole 
slowly down the wooded slopes, the comrades 
halted and took shelter in a little ftu^ze 
thicket. 
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When day came ftdly in, they found them- 
selves on very high ground, the morning 
mist was roUing white as carded wool through 
the valleys below them, and from amid the 
wooded spurs of the Vosges stood up like 
green islands in a sea of snow. Here and 
there were the inevitable ruined towers pe- 
culiar to the district, but close by and beneath 
them on the mountain slope, perched on a 
great mass of bright red sandstone, abutting 
upon, and overhanging the forest, the dark 
cones of which rose like waves from the 
silvery mist, was a picturesque little castle, 
one portion of which seemed to be inhabited, 
as smoke was ascending from the chimneys, 
but a portion of which seemed to be open 
ruin, and covered with ivy and wild vine. 

On consulting his pocket-map, Ludwig 
afber a time came to the conclusion that from 
its situation and relation to other objects in 
the landscape, this <5ould be no other than 
Schloss Konigsberg, and if further proof were 
wanting to assure him of this, he could by his 
field-glass discover a broken-down carriage, 
with closed windows, standing within the 
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archway of the barbacan, which guarded it on 
the land, or mountain side. Lower down the 
slope of the latter, the map showed a little 
wayside chapel ; and even while Ludwig was 
reconnoitring, the belfiy of the latter, as if 
further to convince him, began to emerge from 
the eddying morning haze. 

Here, then, by a singular chance, he and 
Carl Fritz were close upon the very abode 
where those they had come to succour had 
found shelter ; and the fact of their having 
found it encouraged the two comrades to 
hope they might find it too. At all events, 
diA Prussian soldiers, it would never do 
for them to return without endeavouring to 
fulfil the orders of Von Hohenthal to some 
degree by discovering who these ladies were, 
and if they could not deliver them from cap- 
tivity, share it with them. 

After a brief consultation with Carl Fritz, 
who was sighing sorely for a glass of lager beer 
and a quiet pipe of dry tobacco, they de- 
scended towards the chateau and approached 
its gate, which was surmounted by a coat of 
arms, a coronet, and an ancient date, and the 
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walls on both sides of which bristled with 
loopholes made in days when arblasts were in 
use and needle-guns unknown. The edifice 
was picturesque in outline, and consisted of 
one square and two round towers of unequal 
diameter — ^the former finished with a machi- 
colated battlement, and the latter with conical 
slate roofe and rusty vanes, firom which the 
gilding had long since departed. 

Apphcation to a huge bronze knocker, to- 
gether with the butt of Fritz'ff rifle — a habit 
of summons to which he had become accus- 
tomed since crossing the Rhine — speedily 
brought a sleepy pfortner^ or doorkeeper, who 
unclossd the barrier, and beheld, with un- 
speakable terror, the spike-helmets and Prus- 
sian uniforms of his morning visitors ; and 
never doubting for a moment that the valleys 
were swarming with thousands more — though 
an ill-looking and repulsive dog, who wore no 
livery — ^he bowed low till his nose nearly 
touched his knees, and leading the way to the 
vestibule, admitted that the place was Schloss 
Konigsberg, and loudly summoned some one 
else, and Ludwig and Carl Fritz found them- 
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selves face to face with Louis Muller, the kel- 
lermeister, whom they had met on the pre- 
ceding evening. 

Both parties recognised each other imme- 
diately, and much dismay and consternation 
became visible in the face and manner of the 
Alsatian, who never expected to see his 
Prussian acquaintances again. He advanced 
dubiously, but smilingly, and removed his hat, 
saying— 

" Enter, Mein Herren — enter and welcome. 
I certainly little expected to see you here at 
our old schloss — so soon, at least," he added. 
" You are wet — ^permit me" (he placed a hand 
kindly on Ludwig's sleeve) — " very wet, and 
we have no fire save in the kitchen — if you 
will do me the honour to condescend '' 

" We are soldiers, keUermeister, and accus- 
tomed to rough it." 

" Exactly, Mein Herren — ^but some of our 
good wines, or firstly, a glass of schnapps — 

ehr 

" Thank yotu" 

He ushered them into the ancient vaulted 
kitchen of the schloss, where a woman was 
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seated knitting, as usual, for German women 
are always knitting, 

" My wife, Mein Herren T 

She bestowed upon them only a slight and 
distant reverence, the coldness of which 
Ludwig attributed to the hostile uniforms 
they wore, and thought no more about it, as 
the woman, though possessing traces of good 
looks, seemed repulsive, harsh, and sullen in 
manner, and in behaviour and suavity most 
unlike her spouse. 

** Now bustle about, Klare, my love," said 
he ; * ' summon the cook, and help to prepare 
some breakfast for our visitors. They are 
perishing with cold and wet I " 

He speedily brought a bottle of schnapps. 
Ludwig took one "petit verre;" but old 
Fritz was so thoroughly wetted that he re- 
quired three, and looked as if he would have 
wished a fourth ; but his oflScer's eye was 
upon him, and producing an oiled rag from 
his pouch, he proceeded with a sigh to wipe 
and clean his needle-gun, while the wife of 
the kellermeister threw her work hastily 
aside, and proceeded to prepare a repast, 
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together with the cook, who seemed the 
counterpart of herself. 

" Evidently the Herr Graf of Konigsberg is 
not select in his choice of domestics^" thought 
Ludwig, as he removed his helmet, and Ht his 
meerschaum ; *' but we have been most lucky 
in Ughting upon this old schloss of his." 

" Are the rest of your men coming on, 
Mein Herr V asked the wife of the butler, as 
he withdrew for a moment. 

" The Turcos can best answer that,'' said 
Ludwig, angrily. 

" You have, then, been attacked T 

"Yes, my good Frau." 

" Where ?" 

" In the defile below the Castle of Ribeau- 
pierre." 

" It is full of Turcos.'' 

" Full ! Why, your husband told me — can 
there be such treachery T 

" Hush. Here he comes ;" then the woman 
smiled bitterly. 

" Why .^" thought Ludwig, as he began to 
look at her more attentively, while she bent 
over her culinary operations. Her face had, 
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he felt sure, once been handsome, but a low- 
ering and sour expression possessed its fea. 
tures now. Her dark eyes were sunken and 
restless. She seemed about forty years of 
age, and was thin and worn in appearance, 
with a general dissatisfied air and tone of 
rancour, discontent, and impatience that Lud- 
wig had been at first inclined to pity the kel- 
lermeister for having such a helpmate. 

His first alarm or surprise had been some- 
what allayed by the open and courteous 
manner of the former, who was as suave and 
hospitable as his wines — or rather those of 
the count, his master — the champagne and 
Johannisberg were good ; but the tone as- 
sumed by the woman Klare roused some un- 
definable suspicions in the mind of the yoimg 
ofl&cer ; so, looking up from his plate — ^while 
Fritz, hungry as an ostrich, fed like one a 
little way apart — ^he said — 

''Louis Muller — that is your name, is it 

not r 

" Yes, Mein Herr," replied the other, while 
his wife started nervously at the tone of the 
question. 
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" How came you to be here before me \ 
You left us on your way to Ostheim last 
night/' • 

" Returning with the smith from thence, 
the sound of musketry in the wood terrified 
me ; thus I came home in haste. Other ex- 
planation have I none. I am a peaceful man, 
and the father of two fine sons." 

" And the smith ?" 

" I lost him in the forest." 

This seemed plausible enough, but still dis- 
satisfied, Ludwig asked another question — 

"You knew not of Turcos being in the 
Castle of Ribeaupierre ?" 

" As I have the breath of heaven in my 
nostrils, I did not !" replied the other, with 
great earnestness ; but Ludwig, who was 
watching the face of the wife rather than that 
of the husband, read there an expression 
which told him the latter lied foully. Thus 
his choler rose, but he resolved to dissemble 
and watch closely. 

" The ladies of whom we spoke are still 
here ?" he asked. 

*' They are at coffee in the green drawing- 
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room, with their own servants in close attend- 
ance upon them. " 

" How many have they ?" 

*^ A maid, two footmen, and a postilion — 
the latter all well armed," 

At this remark again the woman smiled 
in her peculiar covert manner; but Ludwig 
merely said — 

"After making a little toilette, I shall 
present myself to them. " 

Viewed by daylight, Louis Muller, the kel- 
lermeister of this lonely castle among the 
Vosges, was as unlike a butler, as we Britons 
understand that sleek, bald, silver-haired, 
rubicund, and paunched individual in scrupu- 
lous black with white necktie, as it was pos- 
sible to be. He wore a shabby green velvet 
coat, a flashy stock, a beard and moustache, 
well-worn yellow gaiters, that buttoned to the 
knee, and a billycock with a heron's tuft in it ; 
he looked like something between a Bersag- 
liere and a gamekeeper or ratcatcher. 

"Lead me to the ladies," said Ludwig, 
when he had breakfasted and made a hasty 
toilette. 

VOL. II. 11 
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*' I shall tell them that the Herr is the 
Prussian oflScer whom I met " 

" Who met and stopped you," said Ludwig, 
haughtily. 

" Is it not the same thing ?" asked Muller, 
with his perpetual smUe. 

" Scarcely ; I might have seized and shot 
you. Could you have done that to me ?" 

"You had seven bayonets at your back. 
But do not let us think of such things, Mein 
Herr. But, as I live by bread " 

" Enough !'' said the young Graf, haughtily ; 
" I am not used to bandy words with such as 
you." 

"Of course not, Mein Herr — of course 
not," replied Muller, into whose eyes there 
shot, for a moment, a malignant gleam. 
" Like the centurion in the Scripture, you are 
are a man over many men ; you say to one, 
go, and he goeth ; to another, come, and he 
cometh. I know how to respect my superiors, 
Mein Herr, and to value them. " 

" Their purses too !" muttered his wife, in 
a voice that Ludwig alone could hear. - 
" Do you always go armed thus ?" asked 
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Ludwig, as Muller deposited his double-bar- 
relled breechloader in a comer, and glanced 
at the caps, thus showing that it was charged. 

" When I come through the woods I take a 
shot at anything I fancy, for no one here 
claims as his own that which belongs to 
Heaven, and is thus the common property of 
alL" 

This sentiment would be endorsed jfreely by 
many an English poacher and highland gillie ; 
but Ludwig, who disliked the fellow's canting 
tone, said — 

*' I request that you will remove those caps, 
or withdraw the cartridges. '' 

Why, Mein Herr T 

" Because I command here." 

The man stooped to obey, and at the same 
time to conceal the savage expression that 
came into his face, but saying the while — 

" So you see, Mein Herr, as I couldn't get 
an opportunity to drink your health in stroll 
wine at Ostheim last night, I dropped the 
Friedrich d'or into the poor-box there. How 
surprised the good cur6 will be 1 Friedrichs 
d'or don't drop in there every day." 

11—2 
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" It was very good of you/' said Ludwig. 

" Very," added Klare, in a mocking tone. 

As Louis Muller ushered him into the lofty 
and ancient apartment in which the ladies 
were just finishing breakfast, the three men- 
servants, who were armed with revolvers in 
their belts, instinctively drew near them, even 
while in the act of removing the equipage ; 
and Ludwig could perceive at a glance that 
the three were evidently old Prussian lines- 
men, and all their faces brightened when they 
saw the uniform of the German army. 

A tall and handsome, hut passe lady, and 
a very attractive looking younger one, with 
masses of fair hair, rose at once to receive 
him. 

" Gnadige Frau," said Ludwig, removing 
his helmet ; " I am the Graf von Inveruglas." 

** Of the Rhinelanders ?'' asked the elder 
lady, in a breathless voice. 

'* I have that honour, madame," replied 
Ludwig, surprised alike by the remark and 
her confusion ; '* and may I ask whom I have 
now the pleasure of addressing V 

" Frau Hohenthal — the wife of your 
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coloneL And this is our daughter, the Frau- 
lein OtiUie." 

It was now Ludwig's turn to feel both 
confusion and intense annoyance, for this was 
about the last adventure he could have ex- 
pected in the world ; but he bowed low to 
each, and hastened hurriedly to say that a 
rumour had reached head-quarters, through 
Rittmaster Wieland, of two German ladies 
being lost in this quarter ; that he had been 
sent to succour them ; but had been attacked 
in the woods, and had made his way to 
Schloss Konigsberg by the merest of chances. 

" I wrote to the colonel to say that I was 
about to join him at Strasburg, where he ex- 
pected to spend the winter in garrison," said 
Madame Hohenthal, with an air of intense 
annoyance. 

" And I to Wieland, as you know, mamma," 
added her daughter, haughtily. 

" I think the colonel ought to have come in 
person." 

Ludwig wished with all his heart that the 
colonel had done so. 

" And I think Wieland should have come 
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to/' said OtiUie, with the air of an offended 
princess. 

" Maik are frequently lost or intercepted ; 
thus your letters may never have reached 
head-quarters. '' 

"True, HerrGraf." 

" Moreover, Wieland was required by Von 
Werder at Strasburg. The coloners first 
duty lay with his regiment, and it fell to my 
lot to seek you. By noon to-day, in little 
more than an hour from this, the bridge of the 
111 will be blown up, and we are thus left to 
the mercy of the enemy, as all my soldiers 
have perished. Carl Fritz and I alone sur- 
vive." 

The ladies grew pale on hearing this, and 
so did their servants, who withdrew into an 
ante-chamber, as they had serious dread of a 
French prison. 

Madame Hohenthal then told Ludwig that 
they had come from BerUn ; and quitting the 
railway at Freyburg, at the entrance of the 
Black Forest, where the great road leads to 
the Rhine, they had engaffed a carriage for 
St^bu^ ; bi b, de^ or ^tate'tbeir 
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French guide misled them, and the vehicle 
broke down on the enem/s side of the river. 
They had passed a night and day of terror and 
alarm at Schloss Konigsberg, but could only 
prevail upon the kellermeister to go in search 
of some one to repair the carriage last night ; 
and imles3 this were done, or saddle horses 
procured, for which they could pay liberally, 
all hope of escape was over. 

The kellermeister now promised faithfully 
that ere nightfall the smith from Ostheim 
should be at the schloss, and the moment the 
carriage was repaired they might depart — 
depart through a wood swarming with the 
Turcos, thought Ludwig, full of anxiety. He 
knew not what to do with these helpless 
women on his hands, and he could but wait 
the passing day with patience, and strive to 
tnist in one whom he intuitively doubted — 
Louis Muller, the butler. Meanwhile, the 
ladies questioned him closely about the war, 
or at least so much as he had seen of it at 
Strasburg and elsewhere. 

Ludwig's arrival, even though accompanied 
by but one soldier, was a most welcome event 
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to the Hohenthals, who felt that in him they 
had a guide and protector, and, for the pre- 
sent, a companion. They knew Rittmaster 
(or Captain) Wieland, Caspar Mulhausen, 
Otto Amswald, and many others in common ; 
thus conversation never flagged, more espe- 
cially as Ottilie von Hohenthal seemed a most 
undisguised coquette. 

She was bright, soft, and ladylike in manner, 
highly accomplished, and, though the fiancee 
of Wieland, was not indisposed to fill up her 
spare time with so handsome a young man as 
the Graf von Inveruglas. She was well read, 
and an accomplished musician; and though 
Ludwig hated her father, he tried to forget 
that unpleasant fact while with her — though, 
for other reasons, he was pleasantly indiflferent 
to all her graces and blandishments. 

Piqued by this, the fiuulein redoubled her 
eflbrts to attract him, and indulged in the 
most wonderful mllades ; while her mamma 
sat at a window watching the road by which 
the smith from Ostheim was supposed to be 
coming. She opened a piano which was in a 
recessed part of the drawing-room, and ran 
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over Strauss's best waltzes with great bril- 
liance, and with wonderful power of execution, 
considering that her hands were so tiny. 

Danger past — for the present, at least — 
there was a happy or pretty flutter in her 
manner to Ludwig, and her sweet, coquettish 
eyes glanced shyly upward into his as he stood 
beside her and turned the leaves, little con- 
ceiving the trap of peril and bloodshed that 
the kellermeister was preparing for them all 
below ; and that he heard the strains of the 
music with diaboHcal grins, and muttering, 
while preparing luncheon — 

" Ah, they wiU get something else ere long 
than Strasburg p^tds, with Verdun sugar- 
pliuns and Vosges liqueurs for dessert !" 

She then invited Ludwig to join her in one 
or two duets, and thought that he played 
with skill and sang with soul — and that there 
was soul, too, in his eyes, as they looked into 
hers from time to time; but the expression 
she read there so truly was only the outcome 
of his spirit and of his Ipve for Margarethe ; 
for, when playing her favourite airs, his heart 
became fiUed with all the sweet memory of 
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her, and thus the girl who sat by his side was 
forgotten — ^unthought of, at least so far as 
flirtation was concerned. 

*' Ah me, Herr Graf," she whispered, very 
closely, under cover of a rattling accompani- 
ment, " I have no fitther, if I may judge of 
papa's present unkind absence." 

" No father 1'' repeated Ludwig. 

" No," said she, pouting. 

" But — ^you may have a husband to-mor- 
row,'' whispered Ludwig, catching something 
of her manner. 

" Ja— ja— but who ?" 

" Otto has told me that Wieland " 

" Wieland is not here," she interrupted, 
with a greater pout. 

" He would have come — ^nay, should have 
come, had he known, I am sure." 

"Yet he is not here, Herr Graf," she 
replied, with oeillade again ; " and I think 
with terror of our bdng so far from Berlin, 
and more than all of being here — ^though 
here, perhaps, I shquld be more thought of 
than there." 

" Why ?" 
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" Because girls, like prophets, axe always 
thought more of in other countries than their 
own. " 

"AdroUidea." 

" And you will protect me — me and mamma 
— wont you, Herr Graf T 

" With my life, if necessary !" repUed 
Ludwig, with a genuine earnestness that 
deUghted the girl, who knew not that it 
sprang from his knowledge that the Turcos 
lay between them and the now ruined bridge 
of the IlL 

Ludwig could perceive, when questioning 
him concerning her husband the colonel, that 
Madame von Hohenthal could not, with all 
her good breeding, repress a certain acerbity 
of tone that was imknown to herself; and 
from somiB of her remarks it was evident that 
the colonel recognised, matrimonially, the 
wisdom of one axiom of Tupper's " Proverbial 
Philosophy," though he knew not the work — 
" Be not always in each other's company ; it 
is sometimes good to be alone." 
i Ah ! but, wherr not with her, was that 
bulbous-shaped field-ofl&cer always alone 1 
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For the present she soothed her annoyance 
more than once in a sotto voce, which she 
thought Ludwig could not overhear, expres- 
sing her surprise that Wieland had not come 
to their aid. 

" There can be no greater sorrow, Otillie," 
said she, sententiously, " than after marriage 
for any one to find they are tied to a cold, 
indifferent, or unworthy object." 

" Of course, mamma" 

" Captain Wieland " 

" Mamma I" urged the girl, drowning the 
words amid the notes of Strauss. 

" Better break your heart before than after 
marriage. " 

" Oh, manmia !" &c. 

And Ludwig, unwilling to hear these 
remarks and others of the same kind, affected 
to be critically examining some fine examples 
of Schon, Albert Durer, and Grunewald, that 
hung upon the thick and massive walls of the 
apartment, which, like several others in the 
old schloss, was lofty, stately, and of great 
size, and was as unlike a drawing-room as 
possible, being adorned with wainscot, massive 
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ancient oak fiimiture, trophies of arms and 
armour, deers' antlers, old moth-eaten tapes- 
try, and stained glass. 

Konigsberg had a history — as what German 
schloss hath not ? It had been stormed and 
dismantled by the Strasburgers and Balois, 
led by the bishop in 1462 ; it had been sacked 
by Hepburn's Scots in the Thirty Years' War, 
and in olden times gave shelter to Joan of 
Arc, who had prayed in the little chapel 
below its walls, ere she set forth to declai-e to 
the king at Chinon, in Touraine, the assistance 
which, in her hands, she destined in support 
of his cause ; and Konigsberg had been the 
scene of much that is omitted by "John 
Murray,'' who forgets to mention it all, and 
that from its windows can be had the finest 
view of the seven successive ridges of the 
Vosges Mountains, rising one above the other 
in the distance ; and such Ludwig thought it 
was while lounging on a luxurious fauteuil in 
the deep recess of a window, as he watched 
the shadows of the clouds floating over 
them. 

Wearied and worn as he was by the toil 
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and excitement of the last twenty-four hours 
and more^ it was perilous to lounge on a 
fauteuU so soft and luxurioua Thus faiily 
overcome, oblivious of the ladies, of the place, 
and all ceremony, he sank into a deep and 
dreamless sleep, which was perhaps fortimate, 
as another night of hard and desperate work 
was before hmu 

Frau Hohenthal regarded the sleeper 
earnestly ; but with thoughts of her own, and 
kindly too — he looked so handsome and so 
helpless, as he lay there in his fi:uyed and 
tattered uniform. He lay so still that Otillie 
actually bent close over his parted lips to 
assure herself that he breathed. 

" He has been wounded on the head," said 
she ; adding, " Oh, mamma, he looks 
beautiful " 

With all her coquetry, little Otillie was 
genuinely emotional ; and when she saw how 
attractive the young count was, how sad, 
pale, and weary — sad even in his sleep, he 
seemed — she thought he must have a story — 
what was it ? Nor did a lady's ring, the gift 
of Maxgarethe, on his engaged finger, escape 
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the sharp eye of Otillie ; and then there was 
that livid scar among his thick brown hair — 
a scar won in battle for the German Father- 
land. She turned away, lest her somewhat 
grim mother should see the tears that filled 
her soft blue eyes. 

** He looks too good for this world, mamma," 
said the girl * 

" Why r 

" Because you have always taught me that 
it is bad — so bad !" 

" Yes, Otillie ; I have found it so bad that 
times there have been when I cared little to 
live much longer in it." 

" Oh, mamma, how triste you are ! I would 
play you something lively, but the piano is 
truly execrable. The vinedressers' wives 
have evidently been playing upon it in the 
count's absence ; and then, mamma, we must 
not awaken the young Inveruglas." 

At the latter her mother was, she saw, 
looking earnestly, with a face fiiU of interest ; 
but she knew not her thoughts. 

Madame was thinking, could this youth be 
conscious of that which was unknown to her 
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daughter — of the enemy Von Hohenthal had 
proved to his family ? There was much of 
romance in the whole situation. She was 
cold and stately in manner — more so exter- 
nally than in heart perhaps; but "where 
is the woman that one touch of romance will 
not soften, be she ever so impervious to 
argument ?" 

But as if it was a kind of corollary to her own 
thoughts, her daughter, who was turning over 
a recent number of the Cologne Gazette , said — 

" See, mamma, how beautiful is this anec- 
dote of the king and old Madame and Marshal 
von Wrangel — Wieland's colonel — the pre- 
sents and the address sent to the latter on 
the occasion of their * diamond wedding,' the 
sixtieth anniversary of their nuptial day ; and 
the count and countess telegraphed that they 
hoped Hhe diamond pair would be able to 
congratulate their beloved monarch on his 
return to Berlin as Emperor of Germany/ 
Oh, mamma, how I should like to kiss the 
dear old couple ! Think of the sixtieth anni- 
versary of their wedding-day, and they still 
hand in hand together 1" 
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Madame von Hohenthal only smiled dis- 
dainfiiUy. Would she care to celebrate even 
her silver wedding? Then how much less 
a gold or a diamond one ! 

" Yes, he shall be Emperor of Germany," 
said she, aware that there was a necessity 
for saying something. " Yes," she added, 
looking out on the vast extent of scenery 
that was visible from the windows, "and 
then Alsace and Lorraine shall again be ours. 
Here we Germans shall reap a glorious harvest 
— even to the last ear I " 

But madame forgot that, on the other hand, 
the Alsatians and Lorrainers reviled the 
invaders in very good German, and never lost 
an opportunity of crying— 

** Gesindel seid IhrT (You are a pack of 
thieves I) 

And so, while Ludwig slept, Otillie began 
in silence to study the last fashionable Neue 
Liebeslieder, which she had learned for the 
ear of Wieland, but now meant to perform 
for the sleeper when he woke. But when 
Ludwig awoke, he had other things to hear 
and think of than a " new love-song." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

"in fifty minutes they will be here." 

UDWIG suddenly awoke, and realised 
the fitct that he had been asleep, and 
in the presence of the ladies, too, 
and at once tendered his apologies. 

Flirtation on one hand, and her engagement 
with Wieland on the other apart, there was 
in Otillie von Hohenthal a way of adapting 
herself to the chance-medley friend of the 
time, and a kind of companionship about her 
that proved veiy winning ; and despite his 
abhorrence of her father, Ludwig felt their 
influences; but he could not be prevailed 
upon to hsten to the Lieheslieder just then. 
Evening was at hand; the smith from 
Ostheim had not appeared as yet, neither 
had the messenger, Muller's eldest son, 
returned ; so Ludwig resolved personally to 
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investigate the means of achieving, if possible, 
a speedy departure from the schloss, ere the 
people of the district could learn that some 
luckless Prussians were in it. 

He left the ladies. It was some time 
before he returned, and in that time he learned 
much that was startling. 

Carl Fritz and the three servants of Madame 
von Hohenthal — all old soldiers — were frater- 
nising over the pipes and beer in the kitchen, 
and neither Muller, the kellermeister, nor the 
gatekeeper were to be found ; but in the 
vestibule he met suddenly the woman Klare, 
the strange and repellant wife of the former, 
exhibiting signs of agitation. She was, or 
had been, in tears'; she was muttering to 
herself, and her interjections had unpleasantly 
the sound of bitter maledictions upon some 
person or persons. 

*' My good woman," said he, *' I am sorry 
that we should impose our presence upon you, 
and the ladies are as anxious as I am to 
begone. " 

" You know them, then, it would seem, 
Mein Herr V 

12—2 
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"Yes, I have the honour." 

" Is there much fiiendship — or, it may be, 
love — between you ?'' 

" Neither," replied Ludwig, haughtily, and 
yet perplexed by the oddness of the 
question. 

"That is well." v 

" Why — ^wherefore ?'' 

The woman only gave one of her bitter 
smUes, and Ludwig, conceiving her manner to 
be singular and freakish, changed the subject. 

" Surely that smith is very long of coming 
hither?'' said he. 

" What smith, Mein Herr ?" 

" Der Teufel, woman ! — the smith from 
Ostheim, to repair the ladies' carriage." 

" The rains may have detained him." 

" Rain or no 'rain,' .aid Ludwig, impe- 
tuously, " he ought to have been here I" 

" If he was summoned," replied the woman, 
in a low, mocking voice. 

" Do you mean to say that we are being 
deceived — that we are the victims of 
treacherv ?" 

" Yes — aU," replied the woman, as she 
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gave a furtive glance of hate and alarm round 
her. 

Ludwig was now thoroughly startled, and 
eyed the woman sternly. "How prone we 
are to impute motives to others which they 
have not," says a writer, " and how easily 
under such mistakes we can inflict a terrible 
wound upon a poor person's feelings or repu- 
tation. We must walk softly among our 
fellows, and judge as we would be judged." 

Some such ideas had been occurring to 
Ludwig Grahame, who feared he might be 
misjudging the pleasantly-spoken and smiling 
kellermeister, but now Klare dispelled the 
idea at once. 

*' What is the object of your husband 
acting thus T asked Ludwig, as he involun- 
tarily took his revolver from his belt, looked 
to the chambers, and replaced it. 

*' Speak low — he has two objects." 

" And what may they be ?" 

** Assassination and robbery," replied the 
woman, into whose face there came a gleam 
of malignant triumph. " But follow me, to 
where we can speak unheard and unseen," 
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She was a Frenchwoman of Vesoul ; thus, 
half of what she said was in French, and not 
German, but the whole made up a jargon 
which we shall give the reader in EngUsh. 

Burning with impatience, indignation, and 
anxiety, Ludwig, whose sleeve she clutched, 
followed her into a long corridor that opened 
off the vestibule, and which ended a recessed 
and mulHoned window, which looked down 
the long valley overhung by the baronial pile 
of Konigsberg. 

" You see that road, Mein Herr, which 
winds between the hills and disappears in 
yonder wood V 

" Yes," replied Ludwig, in a husky whisper, 
not unlike her own. 

" It leads direct to a bridge over the HI, 
between Barr and Schlettstadt." 

'' Good ; but what then ?" 

" Unless, to-night, you and the ladies leave 
that road miles behind you, you shall never 
see the morning dawn. " 

The woman was deeply agitated, and she 
spoke in a voice of low and concentrated pas- 
sion, that carried conviction with it. 
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" Your husband, then, has some nefarious 
plan in hand T 

" Louis Muller has indeed a cruel design in 
view. " 

" The scoundrel ! Bad though he is," said 
Ludwig, ** and though I am gratefiil to you 
for the warning, may I ask what leads you to 
betray your husband to me — a stranger T 

"Oh," moaned the woman, pressing her 
hands upon her bosom, while her dark and 
flashing eyes fiUed with hot and bitter tears 
that never fell, " he is not my husband ! My 
husband was a good man, a true one, whom 
I betrayed for him, even as he, when weary of 
me and my faded face, is now betraying me 
for a fair-haired chit — a butter-hrod girl at 
Ostheim. But I shall have vengeance — a 
sure and sudden vengeance — ^if you will but 
aid me to save yourself 

Here, then, in this sentence, Ludwig had a 
key to much that had puzzled him — the 
woman's unwillingness to aid in the task of 
betraying the unsuspecting, and her appa- 
rently repulsive manner, which was bom of 
jealousy and anger. 
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" In your vengeance I shall not be aiding," 
said Ludwig, gravely and sternly ; " you and 
your ways are nothing to me ; but terrible 
though it is, I thank you for information, and at 
aU risks wiU save those ladies, and my own life, 
if I can, and at the earliest time I can find, 
shall let Count Konigsberg know the real 
character of his chief domestic." 

" Save when he comes occasionally — once 
in a year — ^to hunt, the count is never here," 
replied the woman ; " hence the house is, as 
you may see, half a ruin. At first Louis 
Muller thought that the Prussian troops had 
penetrated in force among the Vosges ; but 
now he knows better, and that you, and the 
solitary soldier who accompanies you, are at 
his mercy. Pillage of the ladies baggage on 
one hand (he believes them to have jewels of 
value, and a large sum in Friedrichs d'or), 
and the hope of reward on the other for the 
Prussians captured or killed. Ah, you under- 
stand me, Mein Herr. Madame's servants 
are so well armed — strong men, and watchftd 
too — ^that since your arrival he has been afraid 
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to attack them, even with the aid of his two 
sons, one of whom was her pretended guide 
at Freyburg, and who brought them hither by 
sheer design, and no mistake whatever/' 

**And where is your — where is Louis 
Muller now T asked Ludwig, with as much 
cahnness as he could command. 

" Gone to procure the assistance of a few 
Turcos. There is a certain legality, he says, 
in getting these Turcos, who are French 
troops — but, oh, heavens, such troops ! to 
attack, capture, or kill, as the event may be, 
our Prussian inmates. His intended victims 
are thus fair game, whose destruction every 
burgomaster in Alsace, at this time of cruelty 
and bitterness, would endorse." 

Ludwig saw the whole situation in all its 
perils, and though he and Fritz, with the 
three men-servants, might fight their way 
out, or fall fighting, to attempt to get away 
Madame von Hohenthal and her daughter 
afoot and without the carriage was impossible ; 
while the idea of turning the kellermeister 
and his worthy sons out of the schloss, and 
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attempting to barricade it and defend it at 
such a distance from the Prussian out-posts, 
was equally futile. 

" The aid he wants to overcome you all and 
obtain the pillage," said the woman, afber a 
pause, -'is a sergeant's or corporal's party 
of scouting Turcos — not that of an officer. He 
knows too well that a French officer would, as 
in honour bound, protect and send them under 
a flag of truce to Strasburg. But, alas, if the 
Turcos come, Muller will have it all his own 
way, and to-night will add to the list of secret 
outrages, in which he has, to my horror, in- 
dulged, since the civil power has been para- 
lysed by the Prussians crossing the Rhine. 
And it is a doubtful matter, now that France 
has lost Alsace, whether the count will ever 
get back Konigsberg again, or who may be 
its future owner." 

And doubtless it was this very eventuality 
that encouraged Louis Muller in the career of 
crime and outrage which the unfortunate 
woman referred to. 

" If the Turcos come " 

^' They are coming," said the woman, im- 
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petuously; "and, guided by Muller's sons, 
will be here when the moon appears above 
yonder peak of the mountains. " 

"Then we must anticipate these scoun- 
drels. But are not Muller's sons also 
yours T 

" Thank God, no — that misery has been 
spared me. When snared by Muller at 
Vesoul, I knew not that he was married ; but 
he promised that when his wife died he would 
make me reparation. She ailed sorely and 
died ; but he failed to fiilfil his promise. I 
was homeless and came hither ; £(aid here I 
have reared almost to manhood his two sons — 
those wretches who, after a career of wicked- 
ness and profligacy, may to-night add murder 
to their sins.'' 

With this wretched creature's past errors 
or weakness, her present wrongs and resent- 
ful jealousy, Ludwig Grahame had neither 
sympathy nor interest. He only thanked 
Heaven that through the latter emotion she 
had enlightened him as to the danger of the 
situation, and hoped it might be utilised as a 
pn)bable means of safety and escape. 
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Should this not be achieved, and those 
loathsome Turcos — ^those atrocious **Gums" 
— come, he thought with sorrow and horror — 
not of his own fate — though that would be 
sudden, sharp, and sure — but of those two 
women whom he had been so suddenly called 
upon to protect — even of the cold and cutting 
Madame von Hohenthal, who had paid that 
bitter visit to the widowed Grafine, and of 
the poor girl, the fiancee of the grave and 
brave Wieland — ^wife and daughter of his foe 
though they were — ^and the coquettish Otil- 
lie's face came before him with the proud ex- 
pression of her delicate yet aquiline features, 
the fine curve of her red lip, and the noble 
carriage of her pretty head, her fair and daz- 
zling eyes, as he listened to the horrible plot 
this woman unfolded, even while the notes of 
the piano came to his ear at intervals, and the 
girl's voice, as she resumed with sweetness 
and tenderness the Lieheslieder. 

" Where is Louis MuUer just now ?" asked 
Ludwig, almost fiercely. 

" That is more than I can tell you, Mein 
Herr. After no good, I fear." 
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It was perhaps as well his whereabouts 
proved dubious, as in his then mood of mind, 
Ludwig Grahame might have pistoled him 
without much mercy. 

" The sun has set — twenty minutes past 
six," said Ludwig, looking at his watch. 
"When will the moon rise above that 
mountain T 

" About ten minutes past eight. That 
peak is one of the highest of the Vosges." 

" Then in fifty minutes they will be here T 

" Fifty minutes, Mein Herr — they will be 
here, or very near us.'* 

" Heaven inspire and strengthen us for the 
work in hand I We have not a moment to 
lose !" 

"It is very simple," said the woman, 
quietly. " They will come by the wood from 
Ribeaupierre, and enter by the great gate, 
while I conduct you and the ladies, ere they 
arrive, to the private door that leads to 
yonder little church, past the stables where 
the horses are. Let your soldier have four of 
these — which are all that are there — instantly 
saddled and in readiness, while I supply more 
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beer to the servants of madam e, who must sit 
in the kitchen and lull the suspicion of the 
gatekeeper and others till all is prepared. 

Ludwig lost not a moment in acquainting 
Fritz with the matter in hand, and the duty 
to be done, adding that should Louis MuUer 
or any one else interfere with him then, to 
despatch him without mercy 

" Ja, Mein Herr," repHed Fritz, opening the 
breech-block of his musket, and inserting a 
fresh cartridge. 

" Do not fire if you can avoid it, lest an 
alarm be created. You have your bayonet -?" 

Fritz nodded, saluted by making his right 
hand " tell" onthe sling of his needle-gun, and 
marched off to obey his orders as immovably 
steady as if in Potsdam barrack-yard, while 
Ludwig hurried to Madame von Hohenthal. 

On hearing of all he had to tell her, she 
seemed at first to be completely overwhelmed. 

" My daughter — my only child !" she ex- 
claimed in an ecstasy of misery, and in a voice 
that was very touching. 

" Fear not for her, if effort of mine can save 
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her. Indeed, madame, I shall save you both, 
or die with you I" 

There was a wonderful charm in Ludwig's 
voice as he spoke ; for at that moment there 
gushed up in his heart, in all its generous 
strength, the happy and pleasing conscious- 
ness of returning good for black and bitter 
evil, and that in saving, or even perishing 
with the wife and daughter of his enemy, he 
was heaping coals of fire upon his head. 

Madame von Hohenthal kissed Ludwig's 
hand, and then his cheek — a display of 
emotion which, even at that crisis, filled him 
with much confusion. 

" All this, then, accounts for the mysterious 
delay about the repair of our carriage !" said 
madame, as in hot haste she proceeded to 
secure about her person some valuables and 
money — the latter she knew could never faQ to 
be of service — ^and then proceeded to hat and 
shawl herself and her daughter, whawas well- 
nigh helpless with utter terror. 

" Let us go — ^let us go ! Let the woman 
guide us !" urged the former. 
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" She is in readiness," replied Ludwig ; 
**but too much haste maybe an error, and 
the twilight is not yet dark enough to be- 
friend us should the Tiu'cos come too soon, 
or by another route. " 

"At aU events, let me be assured of the 
way by which we are to escape." 

" We have yet twenty minutes," said Lud- 
wig. 

"Perhaps all we have between time and 
eternity 1" 

" I am here, madame. I shall guide you," 
said the wretched Klare, who felt that the 
time had come when the sHght bonds that 
had tied her fate to that of Louis Muller were 
about to be rent asunder for ever ; and now 
she looked the colour of clay. 

" Thanks, woman — thanks. But first take 
this." 

" Madame," exclaimed Klare, recoiling, as a 
handful of gold Friedrichs were thrust upon 
her. 

She was about to throw them impetuously 
on the floor in a burst of disdain, but sud- 
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denly checked herself, and thrust them in her 
bosom, as at that terrible crisis Louis MuUer, 
with a smile on his face, but his evil eyes full 
of suspicion, and with a double barrelled gun 
in his hand, stood abruptly before them alL 
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CHAPTEK XIL 

THE FLIGHT. 




UDWIG had read in many a romance, 
and seen in many a melodrama at 
the Schauspeilhaus of Berlin, the 
Stadt Theatre of Hamburg, and elsewhere, 
situations not unlike that in which he now^ 
found himself, but in which, with all the 
exigencies of active service and the fortunes 
of war, he never expected to be involved. 

Now that he was fairly in a situation of 
such peculiar peril, his decisive and soldierly 
spirit, his native courage and just sense of 
indignation prompted him to take Louis 
Muller by the throat, and dash him against 
the wall, but he paused for a minute out of 
the few minutes left them, in which to act 
with prudence and courage. 

" Whither go you, ladies ?" he asked. 
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smiling, and hat in hand, yet looking a little 
restless nevertheless. 

" Only to the garden," replied Klare, her 
eyes lowering with jealous hate, not unmingled 
with alarm. 

" Good. You will find there, ladies, only 
the last flowers of a bad season ; but beware 
of the dew, and don't stray far. The gates, 
however, are locked." 

" Locked !" repeated Klare. 

"Those to the valley at least, my dear 
wife." 

In five minutes the moon would rise ! 

** And you, Mein Herr, will have a small 
flask of the Graf's champagne. I have been 
absent to-day, and fear you have been neg- 
lected." 

Ludwig assented, as the windows of the 
dining-hall commanded a view of the ap- 
proach by which the enemy must come. The 
moon was yet below the dark summit of the 
mountain, and Ludwig knew the secret gate 
by which, when the last moment came, he 
was to follow the fugitives. But what if 
Carl Fritz had failed to prociire saddles for 

13—2 
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the horses, or been perhaps overpowered, or 
otherwise baffled by conspirators in the 
stables? Lud wig's blood ran cold at the 
thought; but then he remembered that old 
Carl Fritz never failed in anything that man 
might do. 

The flask of the Graf von Konigsberg's 
champagne was speedily unwired, uncorked, 
and given foaming in a goblet to Ludwig, 
who had he not seen the process, might have 
declined the wine lest it might be drugged ; 
and ho was in the act of draining it when he 
saw the kellermeister look earnestly through 
one of the windows of the now almost 
darkened dining-hall, and his eyes imme- 
diately took the same direction. 

The moon had risen now. 

There, upon the mountain slope — ^the same 
turfy slope by which he and Carl Fritz had 
descended to the schloss on that wet, misty 
morning after the skirmish in the wood — ^he 
saw some twenty or thirty soldiers — Turcos 
— marching in very loose order indeed, many 
with their rifles slung; but all '^dth the 
brighter part of their accoutrements glitter- 
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ing in the light of the full round moon. In 
front were two men, like peasants, guiding 
them, and these he knew must be the sons of 
Muller; and all were now so near, that he 
heard — or fancied that he heard — their voices. 

Muller turned his eyes, met those of Lud- 
wig fixed upon him with a stem, yet startled 
expression. 

" Troops are approaching," said the latter, 
drawing his revolver from his belt. 

" Do not alarm yourself, Mein Herr ; they 
are simply passing along the highway — some 
patrol, I fancy," said Muller, calmly and 
suavely. 

" Passing 1 Why, they are marching 
straight for the gate I Scoundrel, you 
thought to betray us, but are yourself 
betrayed; and now receive the reward of 
your villany !" 

Ludwig levelled the revolver straight at 
the head of Muller, but the cap only snapped 
without the weapon exploding ; and ere he 
could cock it again, his antagonist had closed 
with him, and a terrible struggle ensued 
between the two — all the more terrible that 
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there was not a moment to be lost in one or 
other obtaining the mastery. 

Active, supple, young, and athletic though 
he was, Ludwig Grahame, in such a struggle 
as this, was no match for the heavier, mus- 
cular, and more powerftilly developed Alsatian 
mountaineer, who strove to lift him off his 
feet and dash him on the paved floor of the 
hall, and too probably would have succeeded 
in doing so had not another hand intervened. 

It was that of Klare, armed with a knife or 
dagger of some kind. This she repeatedly 
plunged into Muller's back, at each deadly 
stroke penetrating the lungs. In an instant 
his grasp on Ludwig loosened, and almost 
without a cry, he sank down wallowing and 
weltering in LL blood. 

" Now — now may the girl of Ostheim have 
thee I" she exclaimed, as fiercely and piti- 
lessly with her clenched hand — and as if not 
satisfied with the horrible act she had per- 
petrated — she struck the dying wretch ftdl 
on the mouth. " Fly !" she cried to Ludwig. 
'' Quick—quick away— the Turcos are at the 
gate !" V 
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And there she stood, like an enraged fttry 
as she was, pale, dishevelled, desperate, and 
despairing, to meet her fate, whatever it 
might be, at the hands of the slain man's 
sons, while Ludwig, summoning the servants 
of the Hohenthals to follow and make their 
way to the woods, fled by the private door ; 
but already the terrible Turcos were in the 
vestibule, and the explosion of firearms would 
seem to indicate that the unfortunates had 
missed their way, and were being shot 
down. 

To bar pursuit, at least for a time, Ludwig 
had presence of mind to lock the private gate 
behind him, and rushing towards the stables 
found Madame Hohenthal, her daughter, and 
Carl already mounted, and a saddled horse 
awaiting himself — ^the same animal on which 
Muller had ridden on the night he first met 
him. 

They were still within the shadow cast 
by the great mass of the schloss upon the 
JounUif ridge. a.d Lud^g had La to 
examine all their girths, for the least omission 
or accident might prove fatal ; but Fritz had 
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been a krakentrager in the earlier years of 
his service, and was "up to" all manner of 
harness. 

"Whatever happens, save mamma!" said 
Otillie, imploringly, as she shortened her 
reins. 

'' Nay, whatever happens save my daughter. 
They will perhaps not harm me !" said Madame 
Hohenthal, piteously. 

"I shall save you both, or die with you. 
I can do, or say no more !" exclaimed Ludwig, 
still well-nigh breathless with his recent 
struggle. 

" May God reward you, dear Herr Graf, 
for I never can I" said the mother, in a broken 
voice ; and they had barely set oflF, at the 
utmost speed their horses could exert, when 
they heard the crashing of glass and shrill 
cries behind them. Then followed the sharp 
cracking of rifles, and some bullets went ping, 
ping, pinging past them, as if to accelerate 
their flight. 

The Turcos had dashed to pieces some of 
the windows and opened a fire upon them ; 
but though the range of the chassepots ex- 
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tended far, the fugitives were soon beyond it, 
and on reaching the bottom of the valley into 
which the road dipped, and at the point 
which the luckless Klare had indicated to 
Ludwig from the window in the corridor, 
they reined up to draw breath and look back. 

The moonlight was wondrously brilliant — 
so much so, that had the Turcos been dragoons 
instead of infantry, Ludwig and his com- 
panions would have prayed for utter dark- 
ness ; but, as it was, they were enabled to 
pursue their way unerringly. Never did 
moonlight seem more beautiful ; in all the 
vast expanse of the firmament there was not 
even a vestige of the most gauze-like cloud, 
and though milhons of stars were visible, their 
radiance amid the silver sheen was paled and 
lessened. 

Every leaf was shining in dew as if heaven 
had showered down diamonds on the grass 
and woods ; every rock came forth in strong 
light — every fissure and ravine were sunk in 
blackest shadow, and the birds were heard 
to twitter and sing, as if a new day had 
dawned. 
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More than a mile distant now, the pic- 
turesque outline of the ancient schloss stood 
up clearly and distinctly defined, with massive 
towers and toureUes, and all its windows 
glittering in silver light upon the mountain 
side ; and there, too, was the little church in 
which La PuceUe had prayed, and Father 
OberUn had preached; but now exclama* 
tions, apart from joy at their escape, or ad- 
nJration at the biuty of the nighl, e«=ap«l 
the four fugitives, as they wheeled their 
horses round to continue their way. 

A red light from withm began to redden in 
quick succession the tall narrow windows of 
Schloss Konigsberg ; the terrible Turcos were 
at their usual work of devastation and de- 
struction, and speedily the whole edifice was 
in flames more hopelessly than ever Hep- 
bum's Scots had left it, ere he foimd his 
grave in Toul, under the tomb which Napo- 
leon III. rebuilt and decorated. 

Splendid though the moonlight, it began 
to darken as the fugitives reached the lower 
portion of the country; and almost ere the 
burning schloss had dwindled to the sem- 
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blance of a red and twinkling star in the 
distance, the night, or rather the early 
hours of the morning, were very dark and 
chill. 

The way was much deserted, and they had 
passed very few ; but at one village the 
French gendarmes^ on seeing the spike- 
helmets of Ludwig and Fritz, fired their car- 
bines after them as they swept through the 
little street, and ere long a rocket was sent 
up, as they greatly feared, to alarm some post 
in their front ; and as if to confirm this fear, 
just as they began to draw near the bridge 
of the 111 which spans the river midway 
between Barr and Schlettstadt, the trampling 
of horses was heard — horses coming they 
knew not from what point amid the gloom, 
which seemed all the greater now after the 
brilliance of the past night. 

** We are lost — if these are French cavahy !" 
exclaimed Madame von Hohenthal, as they 
all reined up to listen, and learned by the 
echoiDg sound of the hoofe that the horsemen 
were coming through some hollow way. 

" Sapperment !" muttered Ludwig. " I 
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feared that rocket was not sent up without 
some meaning/' 

"The horsemen come towards us, Herr 
Graf/' said Fritz, by force of habit nnslinging 
his musket and proceeding to cock it. 

" Then we shall be cut off." 

" Shall I challenge and fire, Herr Graf?" 

Ere Ludwig could reply, the sound of the 
hoofs partly ceased, and from a mass halted 
on the roadway, two horsemen came forward 
a little way, and challenged — but in pure 
German. 

'^Freundr cried Ludwig and Fritz to- 
gether, joyfully; and the four again pro- 
ceeded, but in confidence, and found them- 
selves among a half-troop of Von Wrangel's 
White Cuirassiers. Dark though the time, 
they could see their white coats, helmets, and 
corslets of polished steel amid the gloom. 

" Who commands ?" asked Ludwig. 

" I do," replied the familiar voice of Wie- 
land. " By Heaven, it is the Herr Graf him- 
self! Welcome, Inveruglas !" 

Another voice now fell upon the ear of the 
captain, who exclaimed — 
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"Tis she— 'tis she— OtiUie— OtiUie and 
Madame — safe — safe ! God be praised ! 
Von Werder gave me a few sabres to come 
in search of you, and we left Strasburg only 
late last night. Tliis is a blessed chance, for 
we might have missed you aU ; but still you 
should have been safe, for here is the bridge 
ofthelU." 

Overcome by what she had undergone, and 
the fast fury of that midnight ride on a heavy 
and clumsy horse, that was every way un- 
suited to a lady's saddle, Otillie sank, half 
fainting, on the shoulder of the tall Cuirassier, 
who had sprung from his horse and placed 
an arm round her. Emotion rendered her 
speechless, and her silence — the silence of one 
usually so full of animation and vivacity — 
made Wieland at first tremble with alarm ; 
but the beating of her heart, and then a 
smile that spread over her face, assured him 
that she was unhurt ; and, after a brief halt 
for rest, " Fours about !" was the order given 
to the Cuirassiers, pipes were lit, and the 
homeward march began, but leisurely, while 
the latter learned from Fritz, and Wieland 
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from Madame Von Hohenthal, the story of 
their perils and sudden rescue ; and the tall, 
manly trooper twisted his heavy moustache 
viciously in his longing to have a little free 
play with his long sword among those pesti- 
lent Turcos, while happily they all rode on to 
Schlettstadt, and just as they entered the 
pointed archway of that fine Gothic gate- 
tower, the Tour d^Horlogey and the guard 
of Rhinelanders got hurriedly under arms, 
the morning sun came forth in aQ his splen- 
dour, rising above a wooded spur of those 
Vosges which the fiigitives had left behind, 

" Herr Graf," said Wieland, again and 
again, as he grasped the hand of Ludwig — 
" how I do envy you in the service you have 
performed !" 

" I am little to be envied, Wieland." 

**You have done the duty which should 
have been mine — saved from destruction the 
girl I love !" 

** Otto, Otto — old friend — here I am, after 
all — ^and Oldendorf too !" added Ludwig, as 
his comrades came radiantly clustering round 
him. 
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*^ We must hear all this over a quiet pipe 
in Le Bouc. Come along," cried several, 
pointing to the inn so named. 

"Would you not prefer a pill. Otto?'' 
asked Wieland, with reference to their 
strange duel in Berlin; for the Cuirassier, 
though habitually grave — even solemn — ^was 
on this morning in exuberant spirits. He 
was a thorough German soldier — the perfec- 
tion of a Beitre — some thirty years of age or 
so, well educated, and was thus without the 
not uncommon soldierly weakness of thinking 
that those who followed the drum were the 
only class of mankind to whom it was worth 
a man's while to belong. But he believed 
impHcitly in his "Fatherland," and in the 
conquering and indomitable spirit of the 
Gela. L,. as truly as he'beUeved in 
Heaven. 

To Ludwig now came the most repugnant 
part of the whole affair in which he had been 
involved — the necessity for reporting himself, 
as in duty bound, to the colonel — to the 
husband and father of the women whose lives 
he had saved. 
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" How profound must be the gratitude of 
Von Hohenthal!" said Wieland, unsuspect- 
ingly, in his honesty of heart 

Ludwig did not reply, as he knew not 
what to say, but drained thirstily a bump^* 
of stroh wine which Caspar Mulhausen 
brought him from the buffet of Le Bouc. 

"We shall have no more fighting about 
Strasburg now, Herr Graf," said he, merrily. 

" And even if there were, the dead would 
all have their teeth when buried," added 
Otto. 

" Ah, yes, Benisrael, the * lineal descendant 
«meJpenitentone/ha,gonetoAb.^a«.'s 
bosom. " 

"Unless he preferred Sarah's." 

Amid the banter and jollity that sur- 
rounded him in the sunshiny street, where 
the Cuirassiers were all dismounted, girthing 
up and imbibing long horns of lager beer, 
and when Madame von Hohenthal and 
Otillie, with much tenderness and empresse- 
menty had bade him adieu, and betaken them 
to the colonel's quarters in the citadel, Lud- 
wig had but one thought. 
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After all that had passed, their presence 
with the regiment would surely aflford him a 
better csgis against the coloners hatred than 
the mere chances the war gave him. A little 
time would show. 

His interview with the colonel — to whom 
the ladies had told all, and in no stinted 
terms of commendation and feminine elabora- 
tion — passed like a dream. In presence of 
Wieland and others, that ferocious double- 
dealer was compelled to thank and congratu- 
late him — even to take his hand with an air 
of outward cordiality which deceived all save 
Ludwig — who then retired with the memory 
of the coloners last glance to brood over, as 
it was an indescribable one. Von Hohenthal 
felt that at present Ludwig had his day of 
triumph, by retumiag great good for much 
evil, of which those who knew them were 
ignorant; but the rattlesnake expression of 
the coloners eye told Ludwig that the past 
was not forgotten — that still the combat in 
the Caspar Bastion, was remembered — ^and 
that the "Herr Doctor's" time would yet 
come! 

VOLb II. 14 
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Some days passed over at Schlettstadt 
peacefiiUy and pleasantly enough, and Lud- 
wig saw more than once the wife and 
daughter of the colonel ; but, save on parade, 
nothmg of the latter. 

If Otillie had thought the young Graf 
"beautiful" en passant, she forgot all about 
that when with big, solemn Wieland, of the 
Wrangel Cuirassiers, to whom she could 
freely and happily sing her Liebeslieder now. 

As for the colonel and the Frau von 
Hohenthal — well, we may suppose that there 
were much of scorn and proud disdain on one 
side, and sulky wrath on the other — emotions 
which, like the secret causes thereof, concern 
us not. 

With all the love he bore his daughter, 
and certainly, to do him justice, the senti- 
ment was great (though perhaps bom of 
selfishness), in his heart Von Hohenthal 
viewed all human nature from his own low 
standpoint, and, judging of Ludwig Grahame 
by himself, he thought that the young Graf 
might, when with madame and her daughter 
in that solitary schloss among the woods and 
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hills, have taken some advantage of the 
situation, and the interest, gratitude, et cetera^ 
which they must have felt, to ingratiate him- 
self into more than their good graces, were it 
but to revenge himself for the past ! 

Through all his life Von Hohenthal had 
pursued a career so double, slimy, and dark, 
that he woB capable of conceiviri anything ; 
and now, nursing such suspicions as these, as 
if for a mental palliation of his own most 
infamous ingratitude — or an excuse to himself 
— he began to feel a hate more deep than 
ever, were it possible, like a shade within a 
shadow. 

Otillie's mind he knew to be fully occupied 
by Wieland ; but he felt less sure of Madame 
von Hohenthal. 

"How," thought he, "if this handsome 
young Graf turns the tables upon me, and 
revenges himself by making love to madame ! 
She is handsome still, and not too old for 
flirtation ; moreover, she has much to avenge 
on me." 

So these thoughts filled him with fresh 
rage. 

14—2 
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Wliatever were the colonel's reflections, he 
had not much tune to indulge in them, as 
within a week after Ludwig's return the 
former had to leave his wife and daughter ii| 
Wieland's care at Strashxug, as that battalion 
of the BMnelanders which he commanded was 
ordered southward to join a column in the 
field, and then advancing, to cover the in- 
tended siege of Paris. 





CHAPTEE XIII. 

THE SEVENTH OF OCTOBER — THE BATTUI 

OF MEZIEBES. 

ROWN autumn was passing heavily 
and loweringly on. On the march 
of eighty miles south-westward, the 
Rhinelanders, after passing through Saveme, 
and the war-wasted district around Sarre- 
bourg, under the shadow of the Vosges, by 
Chateau Salins and Baronville, found them- 
selves included in the force which was 
blockading Marshal Bazaine in Metz, out of 
which he had, without success, attempted to 
cut his way on the 31st of August, 1870. 
By this time the luckless Napoleon III. was 
a captive in Cassel, and the Empress Eugenie 
and the Prince Imperial were fugitives m 
England 

The weather now was rainy and cold ; and 
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the people of the unfortunate city, T^here 
food had risen to femine prices, were as much 
depressed in spirit as the strong Prussian 
force which girt them by bulwark, trench, 
and battery, as by a band of steeL The city 
was one vast prison, in which the crushed 
citizens and discomfited soldiers of Bazaine 
were being slowly starved to the bitter end, 
which all foresaw could not be far off now. 
They fretted sorely in their manacles, and 
when not fighting on the walls, were engaged 
in hunting, hanging, or shooting aUeged 
spies ; idly speculating on relief from the 
Parisians, who had enough to do to look after 
themselves ; and in making paper balloons, 
with freights of letters, that usually fell into 
the grasp of the Prussians. 

By the beginning of October, Marshal 
Bazaine, after having lost about thirty 
thousand men, killed and wounded, was 
BtUl at the head of one hundred and eighty 
thousand men of all ranks in Metz. 

On the 1st of October the Ehinelanders 
were with the Prussian force that defended 
Ladonchamps against a sortie from Metz, 
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which endeavoured to recapture that post, 
as it was one of importance to both armies, 
and the Frenchmen resolved to secure it at 
all hazards. 

In the early days of the blockade, the 
Prussians had seized on the fine and pic- 
turesque chateau — one which, apart from its 
use as a military post, was highly valuable 
and interesting on account of its historical 
associations with the days when the Duke de 
Guise defended Metz against the Emperor 
Charles V., who was compelled to retreat 
with the loss of thirty thousand men. Nor 
were the French officers slow in now re- 
minding their soldiers of those past glories 
as they came on with incredible fiiry, and 
opened a heavy field battery against it, and 
it was captured with success, the Rhine- 
landers being compelled to fall back with the 
other troops after severe losses, notwith- 
standing the terrible use they made of their 
needle-guns, and their shouts of " Hurrah, 
Prussia 1" 

These are simply breechloading rifles, the 
cartridge being exploded by the projection 
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of a long piece of steel — the needle — on the 
detonating powder. It can be discharged 
thrice as often as a muzzle-loader, but has 
the fetult peculiar to all breechloading 
weapons, that when in action it encourages 
a flurried habit of blazing away at random, 
as if rapidity and noise were of more conse- 
quence than accuracy. Thus a vast amount of 
ammunition is thrown away, while discipline 
is rendered nugatory by haste and lack of 
coolness. But the same fetult applies to the 
rifles of the British army and those of the 
French. 

Among the dead of the latter, as the 
Prussians fell back from Ladonchamps, Lud- 
wig saw one whose face, even in death and 
distortion, he recognised. 

It was that of the pleasant young captain 
of the Garde Mobile, by whom he had been 
taken prisoner on that eventful night, when 
so much was destroyed by fire in Strasbuig. 
He lay on his back, in the uniform of the 
Garde Mobile, a blue red-cuflfed tunic and 
pantaloons, with a broad stripe of red down 
the side, his rank being indicated by 
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arabesque scrolls on the right arm. His 
sword was in his hand, and a cross of the 
Legion was on his breast ; but a steel cannon- 
shot had passed clean through his body and 
killed him on the instant. 

Often in the lonely hours of a dark night 
in the trenches, when alone in his tent, or 
scouting in the fields, Ludwig would draw 
forth the now sadly soiled little kid glove of 
Margarethe, and murmur her name, while in 
the romance of his heart, and the enthusiasm 
of his yoimg love, he would marvel when he 
would redeem his promise of being the first 
Prussian into Paris ; for at Paris all^ hoped 
the scene of their toils and perils would close. 

But, alas, the close of Ludwig's career as a 
soldier — though death and danger were ever 
close — was nearer than he could have ex- 
pected ; for when in the field, all men fight 
and live in the hope of escaping untouched, 
till the bullet or the bayonet lays them low. 

The last eflfort made by the army of Bazaine 
on a grand scale occurred on the 7th of 
October. Driven to desperation by defeat 
and hunger, it was generally held to have 
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been an attempt on the part of his troops to 
cut their way through the Prussians, and 
reach the fortress of Thionville (or Dieden- 
hofen, as the latter name it), which was still 
defending itself. 

The operations of Bazaine were on this day 
conducted with great skill. 

The morning was dark and very foggy ; 
and shrouded amid the dense bank of vapour 
that involved the city, and above which the 
spires of St. Stephen and the round mass of 
the Eglise du Temple loomed against the 
leaden sky, he made his dispositions so quietly 
«d secaUy that the P^i^ ware ia'pexJ 
Ignorance of any measiu*e being on the tajpis. 

One P.M. had tolled from the great open 
rood-spire of the cathedral, when the fog 
began to lift slowly like a curtain, uncovering 
the walls and gates, the bastions and ravelins 
of the strong city, which are strengthened by 
the Moselle, that flows clearly and rapidly 
through two channels on its north-western 
side, and La Seille, a lesser stream, which 
runs through the south-eastern quarter. 
Then, while the rumble of artillery was heard, 
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great masses of troops — all dark save when a 
bayonet or a sword-blade flashed out — were 
seen in motion, and loud and fast beat the 
Prussian drums along all their lines ; trum- 
pets blew " Boot and saddle/' as Cuirassiers, 
Uhlans, and Hussars rushed to their horses, 
and outlying pickets got in hot haste under 
arms, and the inlying ones advanced at once 
to support them on the trench guards ; and 
with fierce maledictions on France and every- 
thing French, Colonel von Hohenthal threw 
«side his costly furred reitermantel, relin- 
quished his huge Dresden meerschaum, and 
mounted his charger, while the regiment 
rapidly formed in battalion, joined its column, 
and moved to the front, with the 58th and 
59th Pohsh regiments of the Landwehr. 

Bazaine, a veteran of the wars in Algeria 
and Morocco, of the Crimea and those in 
Mexico, where he drove Juarez to the frontiers 
of the country, and captured the city of 
Oajaca, took such measures that the Prussians 
were compelled to muster in hot haste to 
oppose them. 

Ludwig and his comrades could hear the 
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roar of cannon and musketry, which an- 
nounced that he had begun the deadly work 
of that eventfid day — a strong assault upon 
the chateau of Ladonchampg, which was held 
by a body of the Landwehr, who kept their 
ground with stubborn bravery. 

A grey mass of French infantry, with little 
red kepis, their loose trousers rolled up, their 
long coats buttoned back, and in light march- 
ing order, hurled themselves through spouting 
fire and whirling smoke against it with 
tumultuous yells, under cover of a cannonade. 
From every point ai-ound the vale in which 
the chateau stood, the Prussian guns re- 
sponded to this attack, which Bazaine meant 
merely as a diversion ; for while it was pro- 
ceeding, the Imperial Guard came in pon- 
derous columns down the hills from Plapp- 
ville, with several battalions of infantry under 
L'Admirault, and made their way in the 
direction of two villages named Nassoy and 
Feves. 

It was against the post named Les Grandes 
Tapes where the Rhinelanders, the 58th and 
59th, were in position, that the mighty 
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column under General L'Admirault came on 
with a force that was irresistible, and leaping 
into the trenches, proceeded to scour them 
with a fiiry that seemed to border on savageiy. 
The Rhinelanders, though they fell fast, gave 
way in good order ; but the other two regi- 
ments were cut off, and then, amid the eddies 
of smoke, a dreadftd scene of carnage was 
visible at times. 

Many of the Poles fell on their knees 
before the French, and all who failed to do so 
were bayoneted instantly; for to raise the 
butt of the needle-gun in the air was not 
deemed a sufficient token of submission, as 
the Prussian troops were accused of resorting 
to this gesture in a spirit of treachery, while 
they made the same charge against the 
French, especially the Turcos. Be all that as 
it may, amid the zone of fire that encircled 
Metz, and more especially in the fierce 
struggle at les Grandes Tapes, those alone re- 
ceived mercy who sued for it on their knees, 
and were taken prisoners. 

On their way towards Metz, it is recorded 
that some of these Pohsh unfortimates met a 
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chaplain belonging to the Voltigeurs of the 
Guard, and being Catholics, they knelt to 
implore his blessing, and kissed the crucifix 
he wore. " They told," says one who was pre- 
sent, " the tale of fathers torn fi-om their chil- 
dren, and borne from distant homes by the 
borders of the Vistula and Warthe ; of wives 
and little ones they had left behind, and might 
see never more ; of the Mends and comrades 
who had fallen by their side, and how they 
had been brought hither to fight and slay a 
people whom they loved, at the iron behest of 
a foreign king they hated !" 

So the priest gave them again and again 
his blessing, and they were hurried into Metz, 
and out of the kind of hell that reigned around 
it, for a semi-circular battle eight miles in 
length was being waged, with the range of 
eight great Prussian batteries, the fire of 
which was concentrated on the plain of the 
Moselle ; and within that semicircle were 
French infantry — at times rushing forward in 
line, at others reeling as if smitten sorely by 
the Prussian batteries ; anon showing enor- 
mous gaps when the terrible mitrailleuses 
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swept whole ranks away, and then forming 
hollow squares girt by sheets of lead and 
steel. 

Against these squares the ponderous 
Cuirassiers, the dashing Uhlans, with pen- 
noned lances, and the resolute Hussars often 
thundered in vain, till, beaten by the terrible 
fire of the Prussian artillery, the squares 
reeled and swayed, and fell back, broken and 
beaten. 

For a long time the result of this battle 
before Metz was doubtful; but Bazaine 
omitted to bring up efficient supports, and 
ere long his trumpets and bugles rang out 
the "retire." Then "Hurrah, Prussia!" 
" Vorwarts ! Vor warts !" were the cries of 
triumph as the victors pushed on over all the 
horrible debris of the field, pursuing the beaten 
foe up to the gates of Metz. 

At Les Grandes Tapes, the shattered remains 
of the 58th and 59th — reduced to a " handful'' 
— and of the Rhinelanders, had held their 
ground under cover of some entrenchments, 
and at that point arrested the forward move- 
ment ofthe Imperial Guard — silently, sternly. 
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and stubbornly awaiting their being supported 
by General von Brandenstein, who com- 
manded the third brigade of the Landwehr, 
which came hurriedly up. 

Through the dense smoke a battery of 
French mitrailleuses came up, unlimbered, 
and poured a torrent of lead upon the whole 
line of the entrenchment, in an instant killing 
and wounding an incredible number of men. 
Von Brandenstein was shot down with many 
of his staff Wounded by several balls, the 
horse of Von Hohenthal became unmanage- 
able, and bounding wildly forward, fell with 
him close to the enemy's gunners, who were 
about to brain him with their rammers, or cut 
him down with their swords — though he 
was already severely wounded — when Lud- 
wig, with three soldiers, hurried forward to 
succour him. 

This was just as night was closing. 

In the vile confusion of that disastrous 
moment, they alone of all the regiment saw 
his perilous predicament. 

The three soldiers fell pierced by balla 
Ludwig, half-blind with smoke and dust, 
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alone reached the colonel, who was strug- 
gling in vain to free himself from his fallen 
horse. 

" Help me — ^help me, for the love of God, 
Herr Graf I and if I am spared — ^if I 
live " 

'* Enough, Herr Colonel. We have no 
time for rash promises," rephed Ludwig, 
scornfiilly, as he raised the colonel in his 
arms, dragged him up, and replaced his sword 
in his hand, from which it had fallen. 
■ At that moment, a wUd ciy-an invocation 
to Heaven, ending in a groan, escaped Lud- 
wig, as a shot, one of the last fired there, 
smashed his left leg above the knee, and he 
fell on his face in agony and confusion ; at the 
same moment a sword was passed through his 
backet felt like a red-hot iron — and he 
became insensible. 

" Hell yawns for you ; but if I die, in death 
shall I haunt you !" he heard a husky voice 
hiss in his ear ; and he remembered no more 
of this wild speech. 

He could neither doubt the voice he heard, 
nor whose sword so treacherously pierced him ; 
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for, at the moment he fell, no living man was 
near him but his unrelenting enemy. 

When he recovered partially, after a long 
trance, he lay incapable of motion ; and 
though night and silence — broken only by the 
moans of some vrounded at a little distance 
from him — reigned around, the din of the 
conflict, the booming of cannon, the ceaseless 
roar of musketry, the hasty bugle sounds, the 
varying orders, the hurrahs, near or far, the 
shrieks of the suddenly-stricken, the groans 
or prayers of the slowly dying, seemed yet to 
linger in his ear, till, half- raising himself on 
one hand, he looked around and saw that all 
was over, and that the carnage of that terrible 
day to Prussians was past — leaving two 
French battalions and three eagles, and one 
thousand one hundred and thirty-five of their 
killed and wounded in the hands of the 
victors. 

The heavy dew refreshed him, but loss of 
blood from the double wounds had made him 
weak and faint ; and more faint would he 
have been but for a ligature — a handkerchief, 
which, unknown to him, some kind friend. 
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who proved to be Otto Amswald eventually, 
had tied round the shattered limb, thtis 
stanching the flow of blood. From the effect 
of the other he felt choking ; but knew not 
that, as his left lung was sorely injured, he 
was bleeding internally. 

Most sad was the scene around him, as seen 
by the cold light of the waning moon, that 
over the steep hill and winding road near 
Roseillyeuse, looked down in its placid beauty 
upon the sweet plain of the Moselle silver- 
ing the masses of Metz, with all its spires 
and bastions, and the waters of the streams 
that gird it, and on the cruel havoc that the 
cannon, the needle-gun, and the chassepot 
had made there. 

Shot and shell had everywhere riven, 
ploughed, and torn up the ground, and horses 
and men, all dead, were lying thick ; but at 
Les Grandes Tapes the wounded seemed all 
to have been borne away, so he must have 
been omitted or unnoticed. Was Otto gone, 
that he came not ? He feared it, for many, 
many had fallen that day ! Did the colonel 
survive ? He groaned in spirit, and strove 

15—2 
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not to think of him, as thoughts too terrible 
for words rose in his maddened brain. 

Near him lay heaps, and sometimes rows of 
the Rhinelanders and Landwehr, all dead — 
dead and stiiff — ^lying so close in the ranks 
of death, that another body could not have 
been placed between them. They lay shoulder 
to shoulder, just as they had stood under fire 
for the last time. Some had knapsacks 
placed under their heads ; some had their 
bloody hands upon their wounds, as if the last 
act had been to stanch their own blood ; 
others held near their open mouths the 
water-bottle, from which they had lacked all 
power to draw the cork in their passing, 
agony. And the silver moonbeams kissed 
the poor dead faces that no wife or mother's 
eyes would ever look upon again, in this world, 
at least. 

Ludwig thought that he felt death in his 
heart. His eyes grew dim, and, fi:om excess 
of weakness, tears came into them as he 
thought of Margarethe and his mother, whona 
he never more might see ; nay, he felt so 
certain on the latter point, that he actually 
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looked steadily about, as if half-expecting to 
see hovering near him the dim, shadowy figure 
that was said to announce when Fate was near 
the race of Inveruglas ! 

Then his mind began to wander. Again he 
thought himself under fire^— again he seemed 
to hear the hurrahs of those who lay beside 
him, and the roar of the fast file-firing ; and 
anon, when the smoke cleared away, he 
seemed to see the thiiming lines, the Uviog 
advancing imder the fire of the forts, and 
over the dead and the dying, amid that war- 
cloud in which so many were passing away — 
that dark cloud that had no silver lining. 

Anon a dark figure bent over him. He 
uttered a cry, and fainted again. 

The dark figure was no fancied spectre or 
revengeful spirit of the old Scottish legend 
that had followed his house from the shores of 
Loch Lomond, but an angel of mercy — one of 
those good sisters of charity who so often 
during this terrible strife were seen on the 
field, tending the wounded ere the firing had 
ceased. 

She placed her hand on his hearty tenderly 
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as his own mother would have done, and 
raising his head, muttered a prayer, as she 
placed her water-bottle to his lips to moisten 
them. A.non she brought the krankentrager, 
and had him conveyed away to one of the 
hospitals which were at a safe distance from 
the guns of Metz, wheru he was stripped and 
laid on a pallet among many other suflferers, 
too many of whom were eventually borne 
forth to swell the ghastly ranks that lay in 
the death trenches. 

« iie 4& iie « 

For many days after this, Ludwig lay as 
one in a dreary and painful dream, hovering, 
to all appearance, between life and death ; 
and as he looked from the window of the 
barn (which had been turned into a hospital, 
with a white flag hoisted on it), and near 
which his pallet lay, he noted mechanically, 
with a drowsy and doubtful eye, the features 
of the scenery through which the Moselle, 
with all its bordering vineyards, wandered 
towards the Rhine. 

There men were working in the fields; 
vehicles were passing ; snug villas and pretty 
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farmhouses, their white walls and yellow 
roofs brightened by the autumn sun ; and 
nothing spoke of war, save when a party of 
Uhlans dashed past, or a distant boom still 
reminded him that around Metz the work of 
' death was still going on, till the end of the 
seventh week of the siege, when Bazaine 
capitulated, on which occasion three Mai'shals 
of France, fifty generals, over six thousand 
other officers, and one hundred and seventy- 
three iliousand men laid down their arms — ^an 
event which has no parallel in the annals of 
war or in the history of the world ! 

The black and white flag waved over Fort 
St. Quentin, and once again the great barrier 
city — ^the centre, of defence between the 
Mouse and the Rhine — ^became a part of 
Germany. 

Stretched on his pallet, Ludwig heard the 
distant shouts and salutes of cannon which 
announced the capitulation to the surrounding 
country. He turned uneasily on his pillow, 
and keenly there shot through his heart the 
pang caused by the bitter conviction that his 
soldiering was over — ^that he was a poor, 
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maimed cripple for life, as his left leg had 
been amputated over the knee-joint I 

^' It was a fortunate circumstance that the 
Herr Captain Amswald tied that ligature on 
the limb when he did, or you might have bled 
to death, Herr Graf/' said Von Splinter, the 
staff s\u*geon, a &t little man, with silver 
epaidettes and gold spectacles, and a kind 
and cheery manner. 

" You think so, Herr Doctor V 

" I do— -beyond a doubt. The ball was un- 
pleasantly near the femoral artery." 

" Then I woidd that Otto had not seen 
me. All woidd have been over long ago," 
said Ludwig, wearily. 

" How so r 

" I have no wish to live, Herr Doctor. As 
we must all die some time, I woidd rather die 



even now." 



" So young, so noble, and yet so tired of 

life r' 

*' Yes— oh, yes." 

" Here is something, the sight of which 
may change your mind," said Von Splinter, 
drawing Margarethe's torn glove from under 
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his pillow. " I found this in the breast of 
your tunic the night the krankentrager un- 
dressed you." 

It was the relic of hers he had hoped to 
take into Paris. Now he felt, " How far apart 
are will and power 1" 

''You will recover, Herr Graf, if you are 
good, patient, and careful. The operation on 
your Umb waa most successfol, and it is heal" 
ing fast ; but the sword wound, by which the 
lung has been seriously injured, is another 
and much more serious affair, and one requir- 
ing alike care, skill, and time to conquer. 
But here comes one who has been your daily 
visitor, though you knew it not — Herr Otto 
Amswald ; and so I shall for the time leave 
you." 

Then Ludwig found Otto bending over 
him, with affectionate solicitude in his pale 
face ; for he, too, had been woimded, and had 
his left arm, which was in a sling, broken by 
a chassepot buUet. 

" Where is Colonel Von Hohenthal T 
asked Ludwig, faintly, after they had spoken 
of other things. 
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" No one knows. Oldendorf commands the 
regiment, and Caspar Mulhansen is now a 
major." 

" No one knows ! Was he killed 1" 

'* If so, his body was not foimd ; thus he is 
supposed to have fallen into the enemy's 
hands, and to be a prisoner somewhere — ^and 
long may he remain so." 

After a long pause, filled up by many deep 
sighs, Ludwig said- 

"Wounded thus terribly — minus a leg, 
pierced in the body too — oh. Otto, would it 
be fair to — ^to " 

His voice faltered. 

"To do what ? Attempt a waltz to 
Strauss ?" 

" Oh, my friend, how shall I ask it of 
you r 

"Say on." 

" Well, to keep Margarethe to her engage- 
ment 1" 

" We shall see when we reach Hamburg. I 
am going home on sick leave, and shall con- 
vey you there. We shall travel together, so 
soon as Von Splinter permits you to move ; 
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I,, ■ ■ a -■! Mil , , |_ -* 

SO make haste and get well, as you cannot be 
more anxious to see Margarethe than I am to 
be with Josephine." 

But the fatal sword-wound retarded for 
weeks the recovery of Ludwig, who, for 
cogent reasons, said nothing to any one by 
whose hand it had been inflicted, and that 
wound, which was yet to cost him veiy dear, 
was of course believed to have been done by 
the enemy. 






CHAPTER XIV. 

HOME I 

WOULD that my boy were home 1" 
waned the Grafine in her heart, and 
to Margarethe many times. 

Ludwig W8U3 coming home on sick leave ; 
he was not fated to be the " first Prussian" 
into Paris, after all ; but what mattered it ? 
He was coming home to be nursed by Mar- 
garethe and his mother — home sadly 
woimded ; but they little knew by whose 
hand. 

« He is coming back to me again," mused 
Margarethe, fondly, while many a happy and 
tender recollection, all fraught with past joy, 
welled up in her heart and in her memory ; 
but day succeeded day, and he still was lin- 
gering at Metz, to tlxeir surprise, for they 
knew not how sorely wounded he was. But 
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it was a great joy to the girl to sit and think 
that the hours which were passing were fiiU 
of hopes that were so pleasant, and her heart 
woidd yearn and leap with joy at the 
thought of seeing his beloved face again. 

There were few actions of her daily life 
into which some aspirations or considerations 
for Ludwig did not enter now more than ever ; 
and she felt that she must always be up and 
doing, knitting or working something for 
Ludwig Grahame ; and she assisted Gretchen 
to have his room prepared for him, tidied and 
ornamented, long before he came to occupy it. 

And now there would be no more tele- 
grams — ^those horrible and startling tele- 
grams — ^from him or from Otto Amswald, and 
that in itself was a joy to think of; for to 
those who are used to them, telegraphic mes- 
sages are of no more interest than so many 
postal cards ; but to others they are a source 
both of fear and excitement. 

Margarethe looked forward to a revival of 
the old times when all care should be cast to 
the winds — ^when they would enjoy life as a 
perpetual holiday, rambling in the wooded 





CHAPTER XIV. 

HOME ! 

WOULD that my boy were home 1" 
wailed the Grafine in her heart, and 
to Margarethe many times. 

Ludwig was coming home on sick leave ; 
he was not fated to be the " first Prussian" 
into Paris, after all ; but what mattered it ? 
He was coming home to be nursed by Mar- 
garethe and his mother — home sadly 
woimded ; but they little knew by whose 
hand. 

" He is coming badk to me again," mused 
Margarethe, fondly, while many a happy and 
tender recollection, all fraught with past joy, 
welled up in her heart and in her memory ; 
but day succeeded day, and he still was lin- 
gering at Metz, to their siuprise, for they 
knew not how sorely wounded he was. But 
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it was a great joy to the girl to sit and think 
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ramparts in search of picturesque views, and 
touching up each other's drawings, prome- 
nading by the Elbe and Alster, or lingering in 
the Botanical Gardens, while one by one the 
stars came out, and they were so astonished to 
find that night had stolen upon themunawares, 
and that they must hurry home, " or what 
would Aunt Nerenstien say T 

Our happiest days are often those of which 
we have the least to note or record ; and cer- 
tainly the happiest days of Margarethe and 
the Grafine were those during which they 
looked forward to the arrival of Ludwig and 
his friend in Hamburg. 

How little they knew that his frame was so 
maimed and battered — his health so sorely 
shattered ! 

Thrice had the Grafine been compelled to 
number her son, whom she idolised — with the 
dead — ^in the sortie from Strstsburg, by the 
Pagan Wall, and lastly at Metz — as he had, 
by mistake, been returned as among the 
killed bsfore Les Grandes Tapes. These 
agonies and their consequent revulsions were 
added to the dark affair of the ** Herr Doc- 
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tor" at Hamburg, - with all the sorrow and 
contrition it occasioned. 

All these strong griefs and successive 
emotions had sorely affected the delicate and 
overwrought organisation of the Grafine ; and 
though Margarethe, in more than one letter, 
had warned Ludwig to be prepared to find a 
great change in the health and appearance of 
the Grafine, yet these painful announcements 
failed to save his affectionate heart from a 
shock when he beheld her. 

Did Ludwig know of her guilt — ^her folly 
rather ; for guilty she had not been ? Oh, 
no, thank God, — beyond planting a dagger, 
as it were, into her husband^s heart before he 
marched for Moravia. But Ludwig had 
looked sad and strange, she thought, when 
last they parted. Oh, how she loathed and 
hated the man who had been the cause of so 
much suffering ! But more than she would 
ever know, on this side of the grav^ 

The events of past years often came back 
to her memory, but mare especially of that 
sad time when, to avenge herself for some 
petty quarrel with the husband she xeaUy 
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loved, she had permitted herself to listen to 
the insidious speeches, and receive the atten- 
tions of one who was now to her simply an ob- 
iect of loathing ; and how much greater would 
have been her loathing — ^how much more 
poignant her remorse, had she known aZZ, and 
the bitter, bitter pain which Ludwig had paid, 
and was now paying, for her half girlish foUy I 

It seemed to have happened so long ago — 
and in aspect Von Hohenthal was so changed 
from the young lieutenant of 1866 — ^that she 
would sometimes ask of herself whether the 
episode were not a fancy — a mental illusion ? 

But no ; that was impossible. Had not 
the man himself but lately been making mis- 
chief in Hamburg, and he might, for aught 
she knew, yet make more again. 

Why came it that her heart foreboded this ? 

It was now near the end of November, 
about three months after the fall of Metz, 
when oneHday Margarethe came breathlessly 
to visit the Grafine. 

'* I have had a lett^," she exclaimed, ** and 
to-morrow they will be here — Ludwig and 
AmswalA " 
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V "Is the letter from my son V 

" Yes, mother darling/' replied the girl, who 
had fondly called her thus, by use and wont, 
since Ludwig left them. 

'* Oh, let me see it — it is so long since I 
have seen his handwriting." 

" I have not it with me, mother ; but 
another time you shall see it." 
. Margarethe blushed at the little fib of 
which she was guilty ; for sooth to say the 
letter was written — to her sorrow and alarm — 
by Otto Amswald, and not by Ludwig, who 
was too feeble as yet to wield a pen. 

The morrow came, and it was a day never 
to be forgotten by Margarethe and the Gra- 
fine. They knew not the train by which the 
friends were to arrive, and the hours passed 
slowly, slowly on, tiU evening came — the even- 
ing of a cheerless November day. The rain 
of a cloudy autumn was falling, as it had been 
doing for some time past, and the yi^w over 
the drenched roofs and muddy streets of 
Hamburg had become, cheerless and dull. 
The double rows of trees along the Alster 
Damm — a long and stately natural arcade 
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that extends from the Ferdinands Porte to 
Lohmuhe — were stripped, leafless, and bare ; 
the unused fleet of pleasure boats were all 
moored by the Alster Baum, and an air of 
gloom lay over everything. 

The wind, too, even in these flat districts; 
was beginning to rise, and toss the bared 
branches of the trees ; and hollow-toned and 
sweeping, it made ghostly echoes everwhere^ 
till at times it rose to a whistle or a shriek. 

The arrival of a droski and the ringing rf 
a bell gave both ladies a species of electric 
shock, and a moment more Ludwig was in 
their arms ; but when his cloak fell from his 
shoulders, a cry of dismay and commiseration 
escaped them both, and then he tottered to 
a seat. 

They had not been prepared to see him 
mutilated thus, and so feeble, so ghastly pale» 
so little able to breathe and to speak, with a 
species of cough from the wounded lung, and 
so all unlike his former erect, graceful, well- 
knit, and handsome self. Their grief could 
not be restrained. The Grafine and Marga- 
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rethe wept aloud, and old Gretchen did so 
too, most noisily. 

"Come, come, darlings,*' said Ludwig, "for 
Heaven's sake — for mine at least — do not re- 
ceive me in this way, when I am so glad to 
be home — glad, though but the wreck of my 
former self." 

" Oh, my son — my son — my handsome 
son I" wailed the Grafine, nestling her head on 
his bosom, whUe Margarethe hung over him 
caressingly. 

"This," said he, after a violent fit of 
coughing, " rewards me for all ; and bethink 
you, dearest mother, and you, Margarethe, 
things are not so bad with me but that they 
might have been worse. I might have been 
killed outright ; and, indeed, Von Splinter, the 
surgeon, told me that had not my wound 
been ligatured by a kind hand, I had bled to 
death on the field." 

" Blessed be the hand that did so !" 

"It is not far off," replied Ludwig, indi- 
cating Otto, who stood by, cap in hand ; and 
to escape their thanks and leave the little 
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group to themselves, he took his departure in 
haste to visit Josephine, having, as he thought, 
fiilfiUed the mission of friendship by leaving 
his comrade safe in the arms of those v^ho 
loved him so welL 

Ludwig sat between his mother and Mar- 
garethe, with a hand clasped by each. Their 
eyes were ftdl of affection, but ever and anon 
they wandered painfiilly to the empty leg of 
the regimental pantaloons, or became filled 
with alarm at the breathlessness caused by 
the wound in the lung — ^that fatal woimd 
which had never completely healed, and was 
the real source of all his painful weakness. 

" Oh, my son," moaned the countess, 
"cursed be the Frenchman whose weapon 
pierced you thus !" 

" No Frenchman's hand dic^ this, mother/* 
replied Ludwig, in a low voice, as his gaze fell 
on the floor. 

•' Whose then V 

*' I cannot say ; but all the French, save 
the dead and the dying, were in front, and I 
was stabbed from behind. " 

"My God!" exclaimed the countess, in a 
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voice like a whisper, as she withdrew for a 
few minutes. 

Then, as they were alone, Margarethe 
placed her little trembling hands on the shoul- 
ders of her lover, and holding him, as it were, 
half at arms* length, regarded him with 
an expression of unspeakable tenderness in 
her beautiful dark blue eyes ; and, as she did 
so, the remarks that had passed between Otto 
and himself in the horrible field hospital at 
Les Grandes Tapes came back to his memory, 
and he said, in a low voice — 

" Margarethe, I am a changed man. I am 
not the Ludwig Grahame to whom you 
bound yourself; nor would it be just to you," 
he continued, in a low, painfiil, and broken 
voice, "to hold you to your engagement 



now. " 



" Ludwig 1" exclaimed the girl, passion- 
ately. " Oh, how can you speak to me thus T 

" My love 1*' 

" Yes ; your own love, ever and always. 
Ludwig, had I been scarred all over — scarred, 
made hideous by small-pox, we shall say — 
hideous " 
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" As you axe now beautiful. Well V^ 
" I know that, however disfigured I might 
be, you would be true to me, and love me 
still ; and can you think so meanly of me ? 
As you would have acted to me, Ludwig, so 
do I now, my husband, act to you." 

** My love — ^my love — ^my own little wife I" 
And poor Ludwig well-nigh fainted from 
weakness on one hand, and excess of emotion 
on the other. 

Whether a dreadful suspicion of the truth 
crossed the mind of the Grafine that the hand 
of Von Hohenthal inflicted that most dan- 
gerous wound it is impossible to say. She 
never permitted herself to mention his name 
to Ludwig, though from Otto Amswald she 
learned incidentally that he had been wounded 
during the attack on Les Grandes Tapes ; 
that his Kfe had been saved by her son — by 
Ludwig — whom he had ever wronged bo 
foully ; and that he was supposed to have 
fellen into the hands of the enemy, who, 
though defeated, had taken many prisoners 
in the battle of Mezieres. 

But Otto said nothing of what he knew 
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well — ^the rancorous spirit of Von Hohenthal 
— ^the cause which elicited it ; and still less 
was he inclined to speak of the deed he had 
done and the terrible maledictory wprds that, 
accompanied it, with the strange threat that 
if he died, "even in death" would he haunt 
his victim ! 

Ludwig had seen enough of war, and suf- 
fered enough ; but weak and emaciated 
though he was, his native air, and the pleasant 
breezes that came across the Elbe from the 
low green hills of Hanover revived him, and a 
little colour came back to his pale and wasted 
face, and ere long he was again able to ram- 
ble with Margarethe, but slowly and labo- 
riously, supported by a stick and guided by 
her affectionate hand, round the wooded ramt- 
parts, by the Heiligeiigeibtfeldy and all their old 
haunts. 

Though it was a great source of serene joy 
to be near the girl he loved, and who was so 
tender and loving, and the kindest, most 
thoughtful, and endearing little nurse in the 
world, it was impossible to forget all the 
strange and terrible world he had so recently 
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quitted, and the stout comrades and tru^ 
who, under Eudiger Oldendorf, Caspar Mul- 
hausen, and others, were carrying the Prus- 
sian colours on their great career of glory. 

Thus his pukes quickened and his eyes 
brightened when tidings came that the Ger- 
man army had bombarded and captured 
Dijon, the ancient capital of Burgundy, and 
recaptured Le Bourget, where Napoleon I. 
had been so humbled in the wars of old ; of 
the sorties from Fort Martin and Alt Breisacb, 
and the two days' battle ere Orleans was 
wrested from the Prussians by General 
Paladines. 

Then borne away with enthusiasm, when 
he and Otto Amswald over their meer- 
schaimis and a glass of lager beer spoke of 
these things, and of their old comrades, who 
were face to face with the French line, the 
terrible Turcos and pestilent Franc-Tireurs, 
he would make an essay to join him in Amdt's 
famous song — 

" Was ist des DeutscHen Yaterland P" 

but always broke down in bitterness of heart. 
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as an agony of pain came into his wounded 
lung, and seemed to warn him that the days 
for roystering were abready over, and that he 
required much careful nursing yet at the 
tender hands of those who were so ready to 
bestow it. 





CHAPTER XV. 

"WAS IT A HORRIBLE DREAM?" 

|0W, my poor Ludwig," Margaxethe 
would sometimes say, "there you 
are again poring over that weary 
Hamburger Nachrichten, instead of speaking 
to me." 

And there would be a pretended pout upon 
the lovely little lips, 

" I am reading, darling, because I want to 
see something about the old corps." 

" Those dear old Rhinelanders V 

" Yes, and I see that poor Rudiger Olden- 
dorf has been wounded at the recapture of 
Chateaudun, and that forty of the old corps 
have been kiUed — some of those, no doubt, 
I knew. Poor fellows ! When with the 
Rhinelander^, Margarethe, I thought ever of 

you " 
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" And now that you are with me, you think 
ever of the Rhinelandera" 

" Nay, nay, darling ; I am not quite so bad 
as that." 

" But you must know all the news now as 
well as if you had written it ; and — and " 

" And what, love T 

" As we are to be married so soon, I expect 
you to attend to me, and not to that weary 
old corps. After we are married, you shall do 
just exactly as you like." 

" After ! Oh, my darling !" 

" I want your opinion most particularly 
about something." 

"Important?" 

" Very — my marriage bonnet. See ! How 
does it look V she asked coquettishly, as she 
perched upon her masses of golden-brown hair 
a tiny miracle of white lace and white crape 
from one of the first modistes in the Neuer 
WalL 

" I only know how you look." 

" Don't do that, Ludwig dear ; you will 
crush it." 

What " that" was we can't suppose. 
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They were to be married all the sooner, that 
Ludwig, as he said, required an affectionate 
little nurse. 

So it was all arranged now that Ludwig 
and Margarethe and Otto and Josephine were 
to be married on the same day by the Herr 
Pastor Grotius, in St. Michael's Kirk ; but 
man proposes and God disposes. Hence it 
was that for an event altogether unforeseen, 
and on which they could not have calculated, 
the espousal of the last-named young couple 
was delayed for several months to come. 

Margarethe's veil had been ordered, and 
charming she looked in it. Her white silk 
dress, with all its miraculous lace ; the wreath, 
veil, and bonnet had been tried on again and 
again, before Josephine, the Grafine, Aunt 
Nerenstien, and other friends — ^before Ludwig, 
too, of course ; the ring had been bought and 
fitted on the tiny finger to a nicety, with its 
diamond guard ; even parts of ^A^ ceremony had 
been fondly rehearsed together, ere the awfiil 
day came when it was to be acted in solemn 
earnest before Herr Pastor Grotius in St. . 
Michaer/3 Kirk ; and for the trousseau, all the 
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best shops in Hamburg — and those in Berlin, 
too — had been ransacked. 

So, we say, it was all arranged ; and one 
evening, when Margarethe was in a teasing 
but coquettish mood, she said to her lover — 

" Oh, Ludwig, has it never occurred to you 
that it is quite wicked of us to get married at 
this time ?" 

" Wicked ! Why — ^how ?" he asked, amused 
and surprised. 

" Think of those poor Rhinelanders — of the 
dreadful war, now at the very gates of Paris, 
and all the sorrow that is about." 

" I have had more than my share of the 
war, darling ; and truly we have all had more 
than our share of sorrow," he added, sup- 
porting himself on her shoulder, as a spasm of 
pain shot through the wounded lung. But 
surely you would not think of putting it off 
now because the French are reduced to eat 
cats and rats in Paris ?" 

"Off— what r 

" Our marriage, you teasing little wag." 

" Of course not. You know I want to be 
your dear little wife above all thinga" 
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" And my dear little wife you shall be, as 
firmly as the Herr Pastor can rivet us ; so let 
us say no more about delays, especially as I 
am getting well so fast that I hope to dance a 
galop with you, wooden leg and all, at the 
next baU at the Stadt Theatre, where our last 
waltz was so shockingly interrupted." 

Ludwig spoke cheerfully, for he felt the 
happiest of all happy men. But, even while 
he did so, he had to control his features, lest 
her loving, watchful eyes might detect how 
more than one spasm of internal pain con- 
tracted them. 

So, while laughingly teasing her lover, the 
playful girl spoke of delaying their marriage, 
she could Httle foresee how dreadfully it was 
to be postponed by circumstances unforeseen 
and beyond their control. 

On this day, perhaps from over-excitement, 
Ludwig was in reality less well than usual ; 
he became very weary, and, having smoked 
out his meerschaum, fell sound asleep on the 
sofa for an hour and more. 
. Full of affectionate solicitude, Margarethe 
sat watching him, her soft face and tender 
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eyes filled with something like rapture ; for 
was he not now her own, never to be taken or 
torn from her more ? 

He slept very quietly and very softly, never 
feeling the little white hand that strayed at 
times among his hair, or the sweet, sweet lips, 
that in love and play were drawn so often 
within an inch of his own, as if the gu'l 
thought to catch his very breath. A sad ex- 
pression stole into his face — then a startled 
ona No happy dreams seemed to visit him. 
Horror deepened on his brow, and Margarethe 
was 9'bout to rouse him, when he started and 
awoke with a strange and terrible cry — a cry 
that foreboded evil to come. 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^* 

Was it a horrible dream ? 

The soft arms of his love were still around 
him, when the door opened, and abruptly and 
unannounced there walked in an ofiicer in 
undress imiform, with sword belted and gorget 
on, who said he was the brigade-major from 
the barracks at the Dammthor WalL 

Ludwig rose and bowed, but was surprised 
by such a visit. 
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" You are the Graf von Inveruglas, lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Ehinelanders ?" 
"Yes, MeinHerr." 
" I have, I regret to say, orders to arrest 

you." 

" Arrest me ! On what charge ?" demanded 
Ludwig. 

" Severely ve^ounding, by treachery, and 
leaving in the hands of the enemy, during 
the attack on Les Grandes Tapes, in the 
battle of Mezieres, your colonel, Ulric von 
HohenthaL" 

Ludwig was so confounded and appalled by 
a charge so maddening and outrageous, that 
he could only give a great gasp as if his 
wounded lung were bursting. 

" The charge may be false," said the brigade- 
major, looking at his pale face, with some 
interest and commiseration, " and I hope may 
be proved to be so ; but that you left the 
Herr Colonel, after severely wounding him, in 
the hands of the Francs-Tireurs, he has made 
a solemn statement on oath before the King, 
the Crown Prince, and General von Werder ; 
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and of this melancholy statement I have here 
a copy." 

" The statement is as false as if the devil 
himself had conceived it I" exclaimed Ludwig 
wildly, as he pressed poor Margarethe to his 
breast, and saw his mother crouching near 
him on her knees — ^grovelling on the floor, as 
it were, in the greatness of her misery. 

The brigade-major now smiled somewhat 
incredulously, and, as he stroked his grey 
moustache, perhaps rather disdainfoUy. 

" I am sorry to say, Herr Graf, that there 
have been many unpleasant things said about 
you here in Hamburg." 

" About what?" demanded Ludwig, fiercely. 

"Well, in reference to a certain Doctor 
Pokehom, of Posen." 

" There may be slanders and falsehoods, 
Herr Major, said about any one ; but — do 
your duty." 

" I have no other course to pursue, Herr 
Graf; and I deeply regret that this sad duty 
has devolved upon me." 

" Whither do we go ?" 
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'' To the Gefangnisz. I have an escort and 
a droski in waiting." 

The Gefangnisz — ^the old hatefbl place near 
the Ferdinands Porte, where, after the night 
of the ball, he had passed so many bitter and 
weary hours, till the strange tragedy in the 
Adolph Platz led to his release. 

He felt as one in a dream when he unwound 
from his neck the caressing arms of those who 
loved him, and whom he so passionately loved, 
and their sobs pierced his heart as he left 
them, and, attended by two mounted Uhlans, 
was driven to the grim place of detention, to 
await his trial on the accusation of one whom 
he had believed to be dead, and whose bitter 
words, " even in death I shall haimt you," 
came back — like his sword-thrust — ^most ter- 
ribly to memory now ! 

If dead, was he, even in the spirit-world, 
pursuing him, as he had done in life, to the 
bitter end ? 

But what was to be thought of this accusa- 
tion — this revival of the act of crime and 
perfidy — made before the King, the CrovTn 
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Prince, and General von Werder ? How was 
it to be substantiated, who were the pretended 
witnesses, and what other proof could there 
be of it save the foul, lying assertion of Von 
Hohenthal ? 

The night closed over him in prison; all 
friends were debarred access to him, and he 
was warned to appear before a general court- 
martial, to assemble in the great caserne, near 
the Daramthor Wall, in a few days. 

Oh, where were now the happiness, the 
days and months of joy, to which poor Mar- 
garethe had looked forward — Margarethe, who 
looked so charming in her pretty bridal bonnet I 
— ^he covered his face with his hot, trembling 
hands, and groaned, through his clenched 
teeth, in utter agony of spirit. 

Again in the same prison where he had 
undergone so much shame and misery ; where 
Margarethe and Josephine had visited him, 
and where Otto and Rudiger came with their 
ghostly story of tlie notary's niece. Why 
there ? If a miUtary prisoner, why was he 
not placed in the caserne, where the court- 
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martial was to assemble ? Was not all this 
some dreadfiil dream, from which he must 
awaken ? 

The court was to meet in a few days, as 
some officers of rank were coming from Metz ; 
and slowly, slowly seemed to pass those days 
of anguish and mortification — of hopeless and 
idle speculation. 

Meanwhile this sudden catastrophe had 
destroyed the health of the Grafine, w^ho 
never left her bed, as Ludwig was informed, 
since the day of his arrest, and Margarethe 
never left her side ; for in the paroxysms of 
passionate anguish, her mind seemed fre- 
quently to wander. 

" Spare him, Hohenthal — spare him for m^ 
sake, if not for his own innocent sake I" she 
would exclaim at times. " I shall tell all — 
all — all — ^the cause of his relentless hate. In 
the grave, what can it matter what may be 
said of me, and my past folly — past madness ?" 
she continued, to the terror and bewilderment 
of Margarethe. "My son, my son, let me 
die! Not him — oh, no, not him — whose 
happiness I have blasted." 
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Then she would clasp her hands, bow her 
fair head, and cry again for death to herself 
and freedom for Ludwig ; and then, ever and 
anon, she unplored maledictions on the head 
of Hohenthal, tiU emotion rendered her feeble 
and prostrate. 

" Oh, Margarethe," she would resume, after 
a time, " the sequel to my foUy has not been 
visited on me alone, but on my innocent— 
my dearly-loved boy. For years I have had 
anguish in my mind — anguish that none 
suspected, and now all has culminated in 
this I Don't shrink from me, child," she 
added, on perceiving that the bewildered gu:l 
regarded her with something more than pity 
and astonishment at self-accusations so strange 
and incoherent. 

Fragile and helpless at all times — only 
meant by her nature to look charming and 
smiling — ^the Grafine was more helpless than 
ever now, and Ludwig writhed on his bed in 
prison when he heard of these things, and 
how his idolised mother was literally wasting 
away hour by hour, while all her dependence, 
strength and hope seemed to lie in Margarethe. 
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But hope and strength sank fast together, 
and, with all her loving nature, even Mar- 
garethe began to lack the power of advice or 
consolation for one whom it was impossible to 
console. 

Rapidly she grew worse and worse ; neither 
medical nor religious aid availed her ; and to 
Margarethe it was heartrending to witness 
and to watch the unearthly radiance that 
spread at times over the stUl beautiful face 
of the sufferer, by whose side she prayed 
sUently, that she might yet be spared, and 
that the dark cloud would pass away. 

She and Gretchen watched attentively, and 
the girl was fated never to forget the slow 
and oppressive hours of her vigU by night in 
that sick chamber ; for in her intense anxiety, 
the silent air seemed to vibrate to her excited 
ear. The pulses of the sufferer grew more 
and more feeble as the powers of life ebbed, 
and a week had barely elapsed from the time 
of Ludwig's arrest when she seemed to pass 
away in her sleep, just as the great clock of 
St. Michael tolled midnight, and Margarethe, 
shrinking with terror at the sudden and 
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terrible change that had come over the face 
of the sleeper, buried her own in the bosom 
of Gretchen. 

So, when the night-lights paled out, and 
dawn came in— the cheerless dawn of a winter 
morning — ^the beautiful Grafine lay dead and 
still — cold and pale, with her little Italian 
hound nestling by her side, whining now and 
shivering more than usual, as if he knew the 
calamity that had befallen the household. 

Well, the cup of Ludwig's bitterness seemed 
full unto the brim now. His mother was 
dead, and Margarethe would seem to have 
deserted him, as she came not near him, nor 
wrote him one line of consolation in all his 
misery. But perhaps her aunt, Madame 
Nerenstien, controlled her actions as before, 
and arrested all correspondence. 

So his mother was dead — ^the once lovely, 
envied, and courted Grafine von Inveruglas, 
the pride of Hamburg. Whatever her errors 
or weaknesses might have been, she had 
bitterly atoned for them, and was now at rest 
where the Reiien-Diener had laid her, in the 
great cemetery beyond the Damm Thor. 
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Surely they would lay him by her side, and 
then Margarethe might come ! 

« « « « « 

" Perhaps I am dreaming all this T thought 
poor hunted Ludwig, hunted nigh unto death 
by sorrow ; " for it is quite possible to dream 
within a dream, and so awake. I thought so 
before in this same prison, when in the grasp 
of Benisrael, ' the descendant of the impeni- 
tent thief,' at Strasburg, and when in the 
hospital at Metz. But, alas, I only wakened 
to find all real — aU too terribly real !" 

Where was Margarethe ? he asked of him- 
self a thousand times. That she should so 
utterly abandon him, at a time so dreadful, 
was now the sharpest agony of all I 

And where, too, was Otto ? Oh, it was 
hard to bear ! but he was, perhaps, debarred 
from visiting him by the military authorities. 
A little time, and Ludwig hoped to be inde- 
pendent of all human sympathy. 

Ever the same warning, or rather ever- 
present thought. Had Margarethe ceased to 
love him, or grown literally ashamed of him 
at last, and of having her name mingled with 
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that of one so luckless as he ? Could greater 
misfortune or deeper degradation occur to any 
man than had befallen him ? Accused twice 
of compassing the death of the same man 
under two characters — first as the Herr Doctor 
of Posen, and now as Ulric von HohenthaL 
What could it all mean ? Why were fate, 
mischance, or destiny so inexorably cruel ? 

And Margarethe — oh, yes ! Her aunt 
Nerenstien, cold and proud and decisive in 
character, must have prevailed upon her to 
discard him finally. But only last night he 
had dreamt of her — of his own Margarethe as 
of old, when her delicate upturned face nestled 
on his breast, and the heavy masses of her 
golden-brown hair rolled like a silky tide 
down her back — ^her complexion pure and 
white as the swan's, or the petals of the lilies 
among which they floated on the blue bosom 
of the Alster — ^when her soft eyes of violet 
blue, and her exquisite lips met his — met his 
— oh, my God ! he muttered ; but in a 
dream — only in a dream ! 

So, so she had — ^though not forgetting, — that 
were impossible — cast him off*, and resolutely, 
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perhaps, in the bitterness of her disappoint- 
ment, changed her mind, as many women do. 
" It is clearly impossible to guard against 
such revulsion," says a writer, "since aU 
women create illusions for themselves, and 
illusions must sooner or later be broken. So, 
perhaps, it is as good a test as any for true 
love, whether it can or cannot survive the 
inevitable hour when glamour fades, and sober 
daylight comes in." 

All that occurred to him, and all that 
passed aroimd him, had at times the acute 
distinctness and vividity — and, more than all, 
the emotional poignancy — of a certain kind of 
dream, and at others the fast-changing features 
and vague incoherency of a separate kind of 
vision. But both sensations were, doubtless, 
born of the episodes in his past life, and of 
the mental agony he endured. 

In this way, the court-martial before which 
he appeared seemed a species of phantasma- 
goria — an unreality. Yet he saw the members 
in uniform, with their spike-helmets, seated 
on each side of a long table, at the upper end 
of which sat General von Werder, who had 
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come hither all the way from Strasburg. His 
breast was covered with imperial orders and 
medals, among which was the much-coveted 
cross of the Iron Crown. He regarded Ludwig 
with much of sternness that boded evil, and 
before him lay the weapon which the latter 
had forfeited for ever — his sword, with its 
glittering belt. 

The Bible by which the members had been 
sworn — all grim, soldier-like old officers covered 
with decorations — ^the Articles of War, various 
military books, with plenty of writing mate- 
rial, lay upon the table. At the back of Von 
Werder's chair was a star or trophy of colours 
taken in battle — French, Danish, and Austrian 
— ^all tattered and shot-riven. 

From the windows on one side he saw the 
square of the caserne, with recruits hard at 
drill, ere they were sent on to swell the Prus- 
sian army before Pai-is ; beyond the caserne 
itself, he could see the Rudolphus Bastion, 
covered, like all the rest of the earthen ram- 
parts, with trees all bare and leafless now, 
their branches frosted with silver, that glit- 
tered in the cold light of the winter sun. 
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Dreamily, and half-heedless of all that 
passed, so benumbed was his heart, so sick- 
ened and crushed his spirit, he heard the 
accusation made against him, as he stood 
wearily, painfully, and with difficulty upon 
his shattered limb, and seemed more than 
ever to feel the aching pain of the sword 
wound in his lung, till Von Werder seemed 
to take pity upon him, and desired that he 
should be accommodated with a chair, which 
he thankfully accepted. 

Colonel von Hohenthal, it was announced 
by the Judge Advocate, a tall grim officer of 
Uhlans, had died of his injuries, inflicted by 
the prisoner, as he lay wounded under his 
horse in the affair of Les Grandes Tapes. Of 
that act there was not a single witness — the 
sole evidence, which was indisputable, being 
the document now laid before the court — a 
deathbed confession made in presence of the 
King, the Crown Prince, of the general now 
present, and attested by them and by the late 
colonel. 

Some exception was taken to General von 
Werder as a witness presiding ; but that. 
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with Ludwig's consent, was overruled, and, as 
he was quite heedless of the result, permitted 
to pass. 

Ludwig's defence was a simple denial, to- 
gether with the statement that he had saved 
the life of the colonel on the occasion referred 
to, and when falling wounded, by a rifle shot 
in the leg, had received the sword of the 
colonel in his own body, by a stab inflicted as 
he fell on his face. 

This counter-accusation met with utter un- 
belief, and Ludwig, fallen though he was, felt 
some of his old pride of heart and birth rise 
within him, as he witnessed the smiles of de- 
rision exchanged by the members of the court. 

His statement came too late, it was averred. 
Whatcause could Ulric von Hohenthalhavehad 
for ingratitude so monstrous ? — or why, when 
dying, make an accusation so grave against a 
young noble, and such presence at such an 
awfiil time ? Ludwig's version of the episode 
was speedily dismissed as incredible, unten- 
able, and monstrous, as conflicting with the 
sealed testimony of the dead officer, who 
would speat no more, and whose high military 
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honour he thus took away as recklessly as 
he had — for reasons best known to himself 
— ^taken his life. 

From that moment Ludwig maintained, as 
he resolved to do, a disdainful silence, and 
now the proceedings went on rapidly. In 
custody of the brigade-major, he was removed 
from the court for a time — only a few 
minutes — ^till the formality of consulting as to 
the sentence was gone througL Taking pity 
upon his paleness and fallen condition, the 
brigade-major, whom he had known of old, 
and who had served under his father in the 
war of 1866, gave him a petite verre of 
cognac, which he had barely imbibed, when 
he heard the voice of an ofl&cer-in-waiting 
echoing in the corridor — 

"Bring in the prisoner r 

How the odious word jarred upon his ear I 

His sentence was brief and simple in its 
severity, and only what he expected. 

On the day following, at dawn, he was to 
be shot to death by a platoon of musketry, in 
presence of all the troops in garrison, at such 
a place as the " general officer" commanding 
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in Hamburg and Altona should appoint. He 
heard the dread announcement in silence, and 
retired with his escort. 

In half an hour more he was in the solitude 
of his old chamber in the Gefangnisz. He 
had, besides religion, but one consolation now ; 
the time before him was brief, the hours 
allotted to him in this world were few, and 
by that time to-morrow all would be over ! 

Hope had he none, nor cared he much to 
think of it. Even could he have commimi- 
cated with higher authorities than those in 
Hamburg, there was no time given him to do 
so. If his real story were known — which it 
could never be — ^would the Government, 
Bismarck, or the King, have no pity on him 
who had been so maimed in the war of 
Germany ? Yet many had been maimed, and 
worse than he. 

But the iron entered his soul when he 
thought that his father's honoured name — the 
old Scottish historic name, that in the Seven 
Years' War, in that under Blucher, and later 
in the war of '66, had been " second to none" 
in the Prussian army — ^would now be degraded 
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in his person by the punishment due to a vile 
mutineer — a miKtary felon ! 

It was all too horrible — ^too horrible ! 

" And after aU, I may be but a nine days' 
wonder," thought he— *| I, and my story— at 
least so much of it as is known — (all that is 
unknown is in my own breast)-a nine days' 
wonder, even to those who loved me, and who 
now are they ?" 

The question was a bitter one 1 

The rattle of bolts and chains announced a 
visitor. His door opened softly and slowly, 
the i^ thin figure in^ oaaj., and shovd 
hat, and the kind old face of Herr Pastor 
Hugo Grotius appeared. He had come, as 
Ludwig knew too well, to prepare him for 
the scene of to-morrow, and with a sigh of 
silent gratitude, he placed his hand in that of 
the clergyman, who laid the other kindly on 
his bowed head. 





CHAPTER XVL 

"even in death shall I HAUNT YOU." 

T seemed to Ludwig that he had slept 
soundly his last sleep on earth, when 
the dawn of that tL morning ap- 
preached, and those hours, which are always 
the coldest and darkest, that follow the steps 
of departing night, had passed, when the kind 
pastor, Hugo Grotius, appeared betimes, lamp 
in hand, and rousing him, poured into his ear 
words that were very different in tenor from 
those he had, but a short time before, ex- 
pected to hear said over him at the altar of 
St. Michael's Kirk ; but blessed words they 
were of peace and good-will to men alive and 
dead — even to Ulric Von HohenthaL 

Deep gloom lay yet over the prison-house, 
with all its courts and grated windows — over 
the city and waters of the Alster and the Elbe, 
VOL. n. 18 
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and dark were the shadowB of the bridges, 
spires, and overhanging houses reflected in 
their depths, when the great door of the 
sombre 6e£ingnisz was unfolded. 

How its hinges seemed to jar upon the ear 
as it was unfolded for the last time in life to 
Ludwig Grahame, and he stepped forth to 
find his escort, six Uhlans, mounted with 
lances slimg, awaiting him ! There, too, was 
the private carriage of the brigadier, the 
general-major, for his accommodation — a 
soldier's last act of kindness to a soldier. 

The provost-marshal, a grim old soldier, 
with wiry white moustaches and many a 
medal, saluted, as Ludwig took his seat in 
the carriage, and the Uhlans unslung their 
lances. Then in the prison yard he saw the 
four burgomasters and the four syndics of the 
city, clad in their quaint and antique garb of 
office, with black velvet cloaks, thick ruffe, 
and high-crowned hats, which they lifted as 
he was driven away ; and Pastor Grotius, 
who was never to leave him now until he had 
buried him according to the ritual of the 
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Lutheran Church, pressed his hand from time 
to time, as if to strengthen and reassure him. 

" Even if you did stab him," said he, " the 
Herr Colonel may not have died of that 
wound, but of the French bullet" 

"Surmises on his terrible falsehood are 
futile now." 

" The general-major may have the power of 
reprieve yet." 

" Do not think of it, or kindle delusive 
hopes." 

" I cannot conceive that this atrocity will 
take place !" exclaimed Pastor Grotius. 

" After all that has happened, I have no 
wish to live ! Reprieve 1 We might as well 
expect the Elbe to flow backwards to its 
source in the moimtains of Carpathia. No, 
no, Herr Pastor ; one might as well expect to 
turn a limbered field-piece in a narrow lane, 
or wheel a whole battalion in line as hope 
for that !" 

There was a pause, and they had left the 
Neuer Wall and Alte Steinweg behind them, 
ere Ludwig said — 

18—2 
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" Herr Pastor, you will see that — that I 
am laid heside my poor mother ?" 

" Yes, my son," replied the clergyman, with 
a broken voice. 

Ludwig had not seen her grave, but he 
knew well the spot — on the sunny slope 
towards the dty, where the breezes and the 
birds in summer would be amid the rustling 
leaves, and where the flowers were brightest 
and the turf greenest under the blue sky and 
flitting fleecy clouds. 

Now they had reached the extremity of the 
city, and passed through the MiUem Thor, 
which lies between the Caspar and Henricus 
Bastions, where a guaxd of infantry and a 
great crowd were assembled, and here they 
left the carriage. 

" Here is the Graf Von Inveruglas — ^here 
is the Herr Graf!" he heard the people say, 
but in tones more suppressed than loud. 
Heads were uncovered, and Ludwig heard 
the wailing, as he thought, of sympathising 
women — he looked so young to die. 

"Here is the Herr Graf, who killed his 
colonel," cried a voice. 
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" Stille ! — silence I" thundered the provost- 
marshal, as he drew his sword; and the 
speaker, who was the malevolent Kuitz 
Keekinkettel, drew back into the crowd. 

Then the escort marched across the great 
open space called the Heiligengeistfeld^ or 
Field of the Holy Ghost, that lies between 
Hamburg and Altona, where all the troops in 
garrison were marshalled in three sides of a 
hollow square, facing inwards. 

Pride of heart and conscious rectitude and 
innocence now came to Ludwig's aid, as the 
murmur went round, " He is coming." Thus, 
like that greater Grahame, of whom the last 
of the Scottish bards has sung, it might have 
been said of him — 

He is coining — ^he is coming, 

Like a bridegroom from his room — 
Came the hero from his prison 

To the scaffold and the doom. 
There was glory in his forehead. 

There was Instre in his eje, 
And he never marched to battle, 

More prondlj than to die J 

Most of the shipping in the Elbe had their 
colours half hoisted, and the church bells rang 
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a muffled stroke ; £>r his £d;e seemed to bave 
excited a profooiid sensation in las natire 
edcj. Yet wlien he had passed liie house of 
Maigarethe the bhnds were aD drawn dosefy 
down, as if the household of the pretty irilla, 
all obliTiocis of the terrible wi»k in hand, 

were sunk in sleep. And she! 

% % % % % 

A de^ and Intter sigh escaped poor Lnd- 
wig, as he thou^t of all that was now, and 
all that might have been ! 

^^Tou will see Margarethe when it is aU 
over. Father Grotius, and teU her how I died 
— as became my ^tth^ s son — as became the 
Scottish Earls and Prussian Gra& of Inveru- 
glas ! See, I have here hw torn glove, that 
was ever in the field with ma" 

** My poor boy — ^my poor boy T 

And now it seemed that the old clergy- 
man lifted up his voice and wept. 

A gleam of steel passed along the &ces of 
the hollow square, as ** arms were shouldered. *' 
German discipline rendered the soldiers to all 
appearance quiet, stolid, and grave; but he 
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heard the people who were in their rear mut- 
tering — 

*^Poor fellow! — the noble Graf — how 
young and handsome he looks I What a day 
for his mother ! — ^what a day for his wife — if 
he has either !" 

He had no mother now. His wife— his 
wife that was to be ! 

** Welcome!" he muttered, as he found 
himself opposite the twelve soldiers who 
formed the firing party ; and yet, as the dawn 
brightened-the g^ tarf the clumps of 
monthly roses, and the masses of gorse in the 
Heiligengeistfeld — God's world seemed fair to 
look upon, and the birds were carolling merrily 
aloft in the air. 

Beyond, a^ in a dream, he saw the spires of 
the city. 

Were his faculties becoming obscured ? — or 
how was it that at that terrible moment, and 
even whHe the pastor wa^ praying by his side, 
he seemed to see both the Herr Colonel and 
the Herr Doctor Pokehom in the crowd, 
and the words of the song, "Trinkt imd 
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Singt," mingled with those of the clergy- 
man ? 

Anon it seemed as if the old Oberfeldwebel, 

Weber, and others whom he knew to be slain 
in France, passed near him. Then he shrank 
and shuddered, and he seemed to feel in 
reality, for the first time, " the dark spectre," 
of so many gloomy stories by his side, as a 
shadowy cloak, long and sombre, a bald head, 
a face without nose or mouth, but only 
gleaming, glaring eyes, hovered near, and 
then, like the figures in a dissolving view, 
seemed to melt and assume the aspect of the 
savage and mocking Jew — of Benisrael, " the 
lineal descendant of the impenitent thief,'* 
with his knife and pincers, as if waiting for 
his prey. 

" Are all the dead I have known coming to 
life again ? — or am I mad, and unfitted either 
for prayer or death ?" thought poor Ludwig ; 
he passed a hand across his brow, as ** the 
weird feeling that we all have when any- 
thing bordering on the supernatural comes 
near us, seized him without warning f and 
disturbed and distressed by these illusory 
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likenesses — ^for anything else he could not 
doubt them to be — ^he turned his eyes reso- 
lutely from them, and looked in another 
direction, and saw, in rear of a long line of 
spiked helmets and fixed bayonets, a small 
party of the Krankentrager with a black- 
covered and two-horsed waggon. They were 
far in the background ; yet his eye caught 
them, and his heart foreboded that they had 
brought his — cofl&n ! 

And now in the troops before this group he 
suddenly recognised the Rhinelanders, who, 
instead of being before the walls of Paris, as 
he thought and hoped they should be, were 
now here— here in Hamburg, fated to witness 
the degradation and death of an officer they 
loved so weU. 

They loved so well ! Ah, there were balm 
and blessedness in that conviction. But how 
came old Carl Fritz to be among the firing 
party ? That was about the last thing he 
could have anticipated. 

Time passed ! Otto Amswald, Rudiger 
Oldendorf, Caspar Mulhausen, and others of 
the Bhinelanders, came forward in succession 
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— their manly and bronzed faces strangely 
distorted by sorrow — ^to press his hand in 
silence, and mechanically, as it seemed, to 
resmne their places in the ranks. 

A word of command — he scarcely knew 
what it was — ^now given, made his heart leap ; 
but mechanically he obeyed, or strove to 
obey it. 

He declined to have his eyes bandaged up, 
but resolutely faced the firing party at twenty 
yards distance, while balancing himself un- 
steadily on his wooden limb, with arms folded 
and head uncovered, and his whole face be- 
came radiant ; but perhaps that was in the 
light of the morning sun that was rising above 
the ramparts of Hamburg. 

Another word of command followed. The 
firing-party knelt, and he heard the clicking 
of the needle-guns as they were cocked, and 
saw their twelve black tubes levelled straight 
and steadily at his breast ; and though his 
heart stood still, he neither flinched nor 
quailed. 

Fire flashed in his eyes, and smoke roUed 
towards him. He felt a blow like a thunder- 
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bolt on his breast, a tearing in the body, a 
wild shriU cry escaped him, and he feU ! 

Where? 

Not on the cold dewy turf of the HeUi- 
gengeistfeld^ but into the arms of Margarethe 
and his mother ; awaking to find that he had 
undergone a dreadftd dream — that he was not 
amid a blaze of sunlight on that terrible 
parade, and surroimded by all that emm 
phantasmagoria, and being slain ; but in^^ 
own house, with his head piUowed on the 
bosom of the girl he loved, and with his tender 
and terrified mother hanging over him ; and 
that all this apparently long andmost dreadful 
vision — so distinct and harrowing in its de- 
tails — had been the work of the brain — ^the 
feverish dream of perhaps five minutes, or less 1 

But it was an illusion that cost him dear — 
nearly as dear as if it had all been true. 

The over-excitement his weakened ftame 
had undergone, the heavy gasp of fencied 
agony, and the wild cry that had escaped him, 
burst open the old wound in the lungs again. 
He became breathless, faint, and fell forward^ 
choking in blood. 
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The terrible haemorrliage continued. Medical 
aid availed him not, and ere midnight, Liid- 
wig Grahame, the last of the line of Inveru- 
fiflas, was cold and stiff in his mother's aj:ms, 
L if the bullet, of the iMagma-y firing-party 
had pierced his heart in reality ! 

And Margarethe and the countess — what 
of them? Their anguish at this most un- 
looked-for calamity was too deep for expres- 
sion, and is not for words of ours. 

nK i|c ^c ^c tIs 

His grave lies where we have described it 
in our introductory chapter, in the " Court of 
Peace ; or, God's Acre." The simple slab of red 
granite under the yew-tree, as related, marks 
it; and a wealth of rose-trees and fragrant 
hawthorns surround it. 

Since then, the Grafine has been laid beside 
him ; but she would not permit any record to 
be graven of herself. In God's Acre at Ham- 
burg, as elsewhere over all God's world, are 
many graves that hold, amid the earth, secret 
histories ; but few are more sad and strange 
than those of Ludwig Grahame, and his 
mother, the beautifiil Grafine. 
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Even in Death shall I Haunt YouP^ 285 



I have said that when I stood there last, a 
beautifiil chaplet of flowers — ^white moss- 
roses, with stephanotis and lily of the valley, 
prettily tied, with a white silk ribbon, and all 
freshly gathered — ^was lying upon the slab. 

Whose hand deposited the memorial, the 
reader may easily guess. 



THE END. 
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